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Junior Dairymen Put 


OUTPULLS THEM ALL. . Gecause ct takes a Skill Into Show 
CLEAN, FULL TRACTION BITE 





= TEEN-YEAR-OLD Niven Gardner 
of Lake Wales is shown on this 
month’s cover with her heifer, Ob 





server's Onyx Sweet Honey, winner of 
a red ribbon in the second annual Flor 


a 
ida Calf show which was held in down 
town Tampa streets adjacent to court 
house square (see page 6, FLoripa 
Grower for Fesruary 1949). 


Miss Gardner, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher Gardner, is typical of 


HAMPION GROUND GRIP [Eq 
eight Florida counties who participated 


in the event sponsored by the Agricul 


































tural committee of the Tampa Cham 
ber of Commerce, in cooperation with 
the office of County Agent Alec 
White. In this, her first show, Niva’s 
entry helped prove both that today’s 
rural youngsters will be more than 
capable in carrying on agricultural en 
terprises of the future and that the 
time should come when it would be 
unnecessary for the majority of re 
placements for Florida dairy herds to 
be bought in northern markets. In 
the immediate Tampa area some $750, 
000 was spent for such replacements, 










HE Firestone Champion Ground Grip is the only tractor 

tire that takes a big, clean, “full traction bite” clear across 
the tread . . . from shoulder to shoulder and in the center 
too. That’s why it outpulls other tractor tires by such a 
wide margin. 































The Firestone Champion Ground Grip takes a deeper 
bite because the tread bars are higher, and a bigger bite 
because the tread bars are longer and there are more inches 
of contact with the ground. It takes a cleaner bite because 
the bars are joined at the center and flare outward to permit 
easy exit for mud and trash. 















which one observer describes as fre 
quently “the low-production animals 
which northern stockmen disdain to 
buy.” 

“Vitally important purpose behind 
staging this event,” says R. K. Alex 
ander, chairman of the chamber’s show 








A look at the Champion Ground Grip tread will show 
you why this tire outpulls any other tractor tire. Your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store will be glad to put a 
set of Firestone Champion Ground Grips on your 
tractor and let you prove them to your own satisfaction. 

















\ \} ~— , ; 7 division, “is to foster and encourage in 
\S . ou \ : ® | a practical way the development of a 


self-sufficient dairy industry in this 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening er NBC 


Copyright 
















1949, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





section of Florida.” 
So impressed with the work the 








youngsters are doing was C. E. Braden 






Illinois dairy breeder, that he arranged 






through County Agent White to give 
a pure-bred calf to a Hillsborough 







County boy to develop a fine herd sire 






Details on this will be found on the 






cover and accompanyig story in the 
April issue. 
Young folks who exhibited earned 








their participation and a trip to Tampa 






through weeks and weeks of hard work 








(Continued on Page 32 
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“In Dixie Land we took our stand”... 


IXTY-THREE YEARS AGO, this Company was 
S established for the sale of petroleum prod- 
ucts, (then mostly kerosene and axle-grease), 
to the people of the South. 

At that time, some people thought we had 
not selected a particularly fertile or profitable 
field for our efforts, for the South of 1886 was 
just beginning to recover from the War Be- 
tween the States. 

But the founders of our Company had the 
foresight to see that the South, even then, 
possessed three great assets: the never-say-die 


spirit of its people, a magnificent climate, and 


SERVICE 0 F 


a wealth of undeveloped natural resources. 
Grandpa will tell you that there’s “a whale of 
a lot” of difference between the South of today 
and the South of 1886. One-crop farming has 
given way to diversification and mechanized 
farming. Peanuts, tobacco, livestock, citrus 
fruit, poultry and dairy products have added 
billions to the South’s agricultural income. 
Crossroads towns have become cities. 
Muddy roads have been replaced by paved 
highways that invite tourists from North, East, 
and West. Textile mills, paper mills, steel 


mills, quarries, oil wells, and manufacturing 


plants of all kinds dot the Southern landscape 
today, and help to balance agriculture with 
industry. Truly, the South pulled herself up by 
her bootstraps, and the best is yet to come! 

The majority of our stock is owned in the 
South; our officers and directors and division 
managers are all southern men. 

Re AD 

“In Dixie Land We Took Our Stand” and 
we are very proud to be a part of the resurgent 
South, looking forward with faith and confi- 
dence in the future, and her ever-growing 
prosperity. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


THE SOUTH FOR 


SIXTY-THREE 


IN KENTUCKY 


YEARS. 
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THE FARMALL Cub 


ALL-AROUND UTILITY 


ns 9 ' 


With a No. 23-A tan- 
dem disk harrow, the 
Farmall Cub weeds up 
to an acre per hour of 
orchard. 


This Farmall Cub is cul- 
tivating 3 rows of table 
beets (in 18-inch rows) 
with its forward- 
mounted No. 447 veg- 
etable cultivator. 


Behind this Farmall 
Cub is an IH No. 100 
Manure Spreader with 
a capacity of 40 
bushels. 


The Farmall Cub is a crackerjack on all kinds of row-crop work. 
And it’s just as useful pulling drawbar loads. It’s a modern power 
package, scaled down for all-job, small-acreage duty—or profitable 
large-farm utility. It’s a plowing, a tillage, a cultivating, a haying and 
harvesting tractor. And it’s a go-getter on belt and power take-off jobs. 

The Farmall! Cub’s wheel treads adjust to various row spacings. 
It has 16 matched, quick-change direct-connected implements—to 
give you fingertip farming with Farmall Touch-Control. This all- 
purpose tractor plants and cultivates from start to finish, ‘most any 
row-crop that grows. 

Best of all, your Farmall Cub is available for delivery now. 
See your IH dealer during February—FARMALL CUB MONTH. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
432-438 East Bay Street e Jacksonville, Florida 


Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ every Wednesday evening over CBS, 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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IMPONDERABLE 

N PREVIOUS OCCASIONS, in this 
O column, I have commented on the 
fact that science and conscience do not 
always keep abreast. In the olden days, 
when improved gadgets were not so 
common, men and women talked and 
thought more of morality and things 
of the soul. It was in those days that 
the greatest system of religious prac- 
tices that still throws beams across a 
darkened world was established. 

With th- adoption of modern scien- 
tific products and their short-cuts to 
final results, there has developed a new 
and devilish type of sportmanship. 
There used to be some things that de- 
cent folks just would not do. Now it 
seems any method will be used to win 
an advantage. 

Take the case of the Cardinal of 
Hungary, who so recently was sent- 
enced to life imprisonment for alleged 
crimes against the state. He first de- 
clared his innocence, but after a few 
weeks in prison signed a full confession 
of guilt. Why was the change made? 

Responsible persons say that as a re- 
sult of torture and drugs that had been 
forced upon him, the Cardinal’s mental 
power of resistance had been broken 
and he became as putty in the hands of 
his persecutors. Such methods of physi- 
cal and mental brutality set a new low 
in human behavior. Those who use 
them lack the fundamentals of what 
we call civilization. They are beyond 
the bounds of human decency. 

“ke. 
HOPE 
“Eyore SPRINGS eternal in the hu- 
man breast”—otherwise many 
more people would jump into the river. 
As I write this I am “deep in the heart 
of Texas,” speeding towards the bord- 
ed. I have seen many badly eroded 
places this morning, but I have been 
impressed tremendously with the way 
these Texas farmers are fighting the 
elements that seek to destroy their pro- 
ductive areas. Seldom have I seen such 
a high percentage of land contoured to 
prevent erosion, or so many ponds to 
catch and hold the run-off. 

These lands lie pretty level, but 
there is enough slope to provide sur- 
face flowage. Water always will run 
down hill, and when it does it will 
carry some of the finest top-soil with 
it. Effort to prevent such loss is basis 
for hope. 

a 

DURABLE 
be IS QUITE TRUE that progress de- 
velops through change, but there 
are certain fundamentals or principles 
that remain rather constant. The law 
of gravity, the difference between 
right and wrong, or between light and 
darkness—these and many other values 

stand unchanged through the ages. 

As we hear of the tendency in some 
parts of the world to displace all reli- 
gion, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the same act would displace the 
tried with the untried. No matter what 
one’s religion may be, the difference 
between right and wrong or fair and 
unfair is understood and seems to have 


CORNER 


about the same appraisal. It is a busi- 
ness essential and will be still in effect 
long after the present objectors have 
passed into oblivion. 





sf 7 7 
TERMINAI 

N PUBLIC speaking, as in private 

conversation, it is important to 
have good terminal facilities. Nothing 
is more tiring than to have a speaker 
continue talking after he is 
through. 

Recently I sat in an audience where 
a supposedly trained speaker was asked 
to make a statement. He did not need 
to orate, but he tried. When the audi 
ence thought he was through (and 
when he really was) he began a con- 
clusion, and that set him off on a new 
tack. He did this four times, thus giv- 
ing his audience four times more wear 
than they would have had otherwise. 

I thought he might well have fol- 
lowed the sermon plan of the good old 
colored preacher which was: 

“Fust ah tells dem whut I’se gwine 
t’ tell dem. Den ah tells ’em. Den ah 
tells dem whut I done tol’ dem.” The 
average audience likes to have a speaker 
quit when he’s through. 


long 


7 y 7 

TIME 
S$ WE grow older we realize more 
definitely what is meant when 
elderly people mention the fact that 
time flies and life is uncertain. Not 
long ago I was looking at a picture of 
a group of husky young men in foot 
ball togs. My own likeness was in the 
group. Looking at it with me was one 
of America’s best known athletic man- 
agers. He was also representative of 
the same aze as this team of long ago. 

Suddenly he looked up and made a 
suggestion. “Let’s have a semi-cen- 
tennial dinner for that team next fall. 
That should be a great occasion.” So 
I began Iscating the several young 
men of a }alf century ago, and before 
long I was firmly convinced that the 
passing years had taken their final toll. 
Only eight of the group were still 
available. The rest had crossed their 
final goal line. 

However, we are going ahead with 
the plans. If we cannot have all of the 
boys with us those at the dinner will 
still have memory — memory of the 
days when every eye was looking down 
the road of the future and every day’s 
sun rose with a cheering glory that 
pointed toward accomplishment. But, 
as another good old friend has said, 
“the colors of the autumn are really 
the finest after all.”” They represent the 
period of fruition when you can really 
count the score. 

7 A Sd 
POWER 
| be THE modern world, petroleum is 
power. The nation that has access 
to and can use it most effectively can 
maintain leadership. 

Ever so often some one points out 
how near we are to petroleum exhaus 
tion. That scares us. But there is an- 
other side to the story. There are re- 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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To Understand Florida You'll Have to See It 


EEING IS BELIEVING! It also is the 
S speediest, positive, and most lasting 
method of teaching any number of 
persons in every age group whatever is necessary or 
desirable for them to know about any or all subjects. 
Knowledge gained through seeing is rapidly absorbed 
and seldom ever forgotten. These are reasons why 
visual and audio-visual education are a constantly- 
growing feature of the most advanced educational 
systems today. 
Such education does not 
end with the completion of 
school or college days. If any- 
thing, it is as necessary and 
more vital in the adult world 


Can you fell anybody what Bombax flowers and tree trunks look like? 


(Illustrations from color slides by author.) 


Try writing a northern relative descriptions of the Hoya 
carnosa and Sundew. Loquat (left, below) may be easier; 
but how can you explain the appearance of Lychee fruit? 


In a Land Where Distinction Is Commonplace the 
Visual Road to “Know How” Remains Sadly Lacking 


By Pasco ROBERTS 


of production, marketing, and development for our 
highly specialized civilization than it is for school 
children. It is equally effective when applied to both 
groups. 

Seldom in a day’s contacts do you meet an in- 
dividual whose business, inter- 
ests, or hobbies could not bene- 
fit by visual-education aids. 
Where most other states have less 
than a dozen types of soil, Flor- 
ida production is carried on upon 
a hundred kinds. How to identi- 
fy each, what to do with it for 
greatest returns, and best man- 
agement procedures are vital 
knowledge that seldom can be 
gained without seeing. 

Plant life of Florida is so abun- 
dant, so varied, and so distinc- 
tive from that found anywhere 
else in this country that it must 
be seen even to be described. 
Visual information about the 
uses and horticultural manage- 
ment of all these, including fer- 
tilization spraying, and other 
practices concerned with insect 
and disease control, is valuable. 

With such a wide variety of crops and continuous 
producing period, Florida plant and animai husband- 
men need a volume of educational and informational 
material that includes not only all phases of produc- 
tion but specialized machinery involved, special 
packing or processing materials, and characteristic 
methods of transportation and marketing. Florida 
industries reflect a similar situa- 
tion as a result of distinctive dif- 
ferences in raw materials, meth- 
ods, and equipment involved, 
frequently due in part to cli- 
matic and geographic conditions 
characteristic of this state. Most 
of the knowledge needed in all 
these instances is difficult to con- 
vey by use of the written word 
alone. Virtually every state de- 
partment and every agency con- 
cerned with Florida advertising 
and tourist programs equally feel 
the need of pictures that explain 
more at a glance than thousands 
of words are able to do. Learn- 
ing by seeing and doing is the 


d 7 needles 
basis of vocational education in 


agriculture being carried on through 
training programs for perhaps 10,000 
veterans now studying agriculture in 
Florida and thousands of Future Farmer and 4-H 
Club members in the state preparing for a richer 
agricultural future in this state with its many un- 
developed opportunities available. 
Modern audio-visual education systems have two 
main branches — 
films and 
Each has its 
advantages and 
each requires spe- 
cialized methods 
and presentation 
due to limitations, 
The “magic lan- 
tern” of our youth 
has grown into the 
present - day slide 
projector. Coupled 
with modern color 
films, it is capable 
of producing pic- 
tures of anything, 
anywhere, in full 
natural colors. 


movie 


slides. 


I take the liberty 
to call the branch 
of visual education 
using slides “‘Slide- 
U-Cation’”’—education by means of subject matter 
presented by projection or viewing from slides. This 
field is unlimited—but so far only the surface has 
been scratched. Slides made and shown in all parts 
of the world, now mainly in 35 mm color film, not 
only show the beauties of different cities, towns, or 
countries, but also explain how a countless number 
of things are grown, made, or used. 


The author proves one picture is 
worth 10,000 words; shows part 
of 30,000 slide file on Florida. 


(Continued on Page 17) 


“Pine-tree prosverity begins with a little known blossom and formation of 
Pineapples begin with a flower too, but #ell someone how it looks. 
Carambola (upper left below 


and Sapodilla fruits also defy word pictures. 
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OF THE MONTH 





A’ rER losing an estimated $1,000,- 
000 by irregular shipping in Jan- 
uary, Florida’s citrus industry was co- 
operating better than 90 per cent last 
month in a voluntary shipping quota 
program. At the close of the month 
Florida oranges were holding well over 
$2.50 f.o.b. per box and prices as high 
as $3 were made in spots. The Florida 
Citrus commission’s shipping quota of 
1400 rail cars for one week during the 
middle of the month was exceeded by 
less than 50 cars. Shipping officials 
termed shipping cooperation 
lent,” and contended compliance to 
the program combined with a good 
Northern market would push prices 
over $3 this month. Voluntary quota 
for the last week of February was set 
at 1700 cars. 


“excel- 


yr y 7 

Good prices on Northern markets 
have caused Florida truck farmers to 
ship at a rate 60 per cent higher than 
last year. The United States bureau of 
agricultural economics in Orlando re- 
ported shipments were 48 per cent 
higher in the first half of February 
than in the last half of January. Dry 
weather in Central and South Florida 
has hurt many small vegetable farmers 
but 
cut because most acreage is irrigated, 
the bureau said. 


7 7 7 


volumes have not been seriously 


The 10th anniversary of the exist- 
ence of the two Federal marketing 
committees which regulate Florida 
citrus shipments was celebrated by off- 
cials of the committees who held a 
“birthday” party in Lakeland Feb. 22. 
Taking part in the celebration, which 
included a cake cutting, were R. Parks 
Williams, of Leesburg, chairman of the 
Shipper’s Advisory Committee; A. 
Vernon Saurman, of Clearwater, chair- 
man of the Growers Administrative 
committee; Frank Seymour, of Lake- 
land, executive secretary of both com- 
mittees for the past 10 years; and M. I 
Miller, sof Lakeland, United State 
department of agriculture field repre- 
sentative. 
7 7 7 

Baker County cattlemen 
gether to complete the organization of 
their cattlemen’s 
and discuss the proposed Florida fence 
law bill. During the discussion cattle- 
men were advised not to sell their cat- 
tle in view of the law being passed. A 
committce composed of the following 
cattlemen was appoined to work out 
plans to modify the present proposed 
fence bill: Clyde Johns, chairman, 
Hamp Register, A. Di Meglio, Wassie 
Fish, and C. H. Raulerson 


7 7 7 


got to- 


county association 


Highlands county fair last month 
was praised as the finest in the history 
of the exposition. A exhibition 
building has been added to the Sebring 
showgrounds as a permanent part of 
the annual exposition. 


7 7 7 


new 


More than fifty entries were made 
in the Hardee County Livestock 
Market annual Braham day held in co- 
operation with the Southeastern Brah- 
man Breeders association. T. J. Dur- 
rance Sr., an authority on the Brah- 


man breed, conducted a discussion on 
registered cattle. 
7 y 7 

Uncle Sam cut 2,000,000 boxes off 
his first estimate of the Florida mid- 
season citrus crop. First government 
estimate was made January 10. At 
that time some Florida citrus experts 
who have watched the history of the 
mid-season crops predicted that the 
government estimate was too high. 
The department of agriculture esti- 
mated the nation’s orange crop will be 
99,980,000 boxes against 114,620,000 
boxes forecast January 1. After Cali- 
fornia and Texas freezes, the govern- 
ment estimated grapefruit production 
this season at 48,390,000 boxes, against 
its first estimate of 56,250,000 boxes. 
Last year’s national grapefruit total 
was 61,630,000 boxes. The California 
freeze was estimated to have cut more 
than 4,000,000 boxes off that state’s 
lemon crop leaving 8,900,000 boxes. 
The Florida lime crop remained un- 
changed at 200,000 boxes, compared 


a dhe R 


Yoat 


Free orange juice offered every patron of Lee 


displays of the county's industrial, agricultural, 


is a sound place to live.” Since bankers like this 
firm that wants to make similar displays 


with last year’s total of 170,000 boxes. 
Florida tangerines also remained un- 
changed at an estimated 4,400,000 
boxes. The crop was 4,000,000 boxes 
last year. 
7 ry 7 

M. C. Weaver and sons, of Winter 
Park, probably grow enough on their 
20 acre farm to place their produce on 
half the tables of the country. The 
Weavers specialize in growing water 
cress for salad use. They are shipping 
eight barrels of this salad green to 
New York City daily. 

7 7 7 

Current shipping regulations on 
oranges will continue through the 
middle of this month. The Federal Cit 
rus Marketing Agreement committees 
announced that regulations were ex- 
tended in view of a favorable market 
picture. The committee also agreed to 


allow size 136, white, seedless grape- 
fruit to leave the state. The previous 
minimum shipping size was 96. 

y 7 , 

Central and North Florida farmers 
have planted heavy acreage in water- 
melons, the United Stats bureau of 
agricultural economics has reported. 
The bureau also reported early plant- 
ings around Arcadia are beginning to 
vine and a good portion of the Lees- 
burg acreage is up to a good stand. A 
number of individual farmers were 
waiting until danger of frost is past 
and for more rain“before planting, 
however. Watermelon Growers and 
Distributors association meets in Jack- 
sonville March 17-19 to discuss pro- 
duction and shipping problems. 

7 7 7 

A new building for the annual Har- 
dee County Cucumber exposition is 
planned by the Herger Williams Post 
No. 2, American Legion, who annual- 
ly sponsor the exposition. The Post 
postponed the annual spring show be- 


County bank at Fort Myers this season helped 


and tourist attractions prove that “Lee county 


idea, it ought to be good business for any Florida 


cause no permanent buildings were 
available, and set the time for the next 
November. The event 
was formerly held under tents, but its 
expanding growth made tent housing 
impractical. Site for the new building 
is south of Wauchula on a plot of 


ground owned by the post. 


show in early 
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If Florida horticulturists have their 
way people will be eating and drink- 
ing a number of new celery products 
very soon. Dr. Raymond A. Denni- 
son, associate horticulturist, and H. M. 
Reed, chemist, University of Florida, 
are turning out.new celery dishes in- 
cluding pickled celery, celery in brine, 
celery juice, and a celery and tomato 
combination. Their 
met with initial 
should prove a new outlet for Florida’s 
big celery crop. When the two scien- 


juice products 


have success and 


v 


tists want additional taste tests they 
call on a panel of University students. 


y 7 7 


More farmers asked credit from the 
Farmers Home administration, United 
States department of agriculture, last 
year than in 1947, but fewer loans 
were made. Of the $81,000,000 loaned 
by the government agency 41 per cent 
went to ex Gls seeking mostly to 
equip their farms with machinery. 


’ y 7 


Florida seedless grapefruit climbed 
to within 25 cents of orange prices late 
last month bringing $2.50 FOB. The 
price boost, brought about by a freeze 
of Texas grapefruit, climbed as much 
as 50 cents in one week. C. V. Griffin, 
of the W. J. Howey Co., Howey-in- 
the-Hills, reported selling 25,000 
boxes of Marsh Seedless grapefruit for 
$1.15 a box on the tree. Canners con 
tinued to pay $1.25 a box for oranges, 
75 cents for seeded grapefruit and 60 
cents for seedless grapefruit delivered 
at the plant. 

y 7 7 

More than 100 entries were made in 
the Third Annual Hereford 
Ocala last month. The show was the 
largest Hereford show ever held in the 
state, John Knope, president of the 


show in 


Florida Hereford association, reported. 
Seminola Dolph, 7th Grand Champion 
bull, brought a record $1600 
the Norris Cattle Co., of Ocala. 


trom 
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Farmer 
the nation have done much ot raise the 
standard of farm living, F. G. Ketner, 
president of the Ohio Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives told members of 
the Florida Council of Farmer Co-op- 


cooperatives throughout 


eratives at its annual meeting in Or 
lando last month. Ketner was among 
a number of co-operative offictals at 
tending the meeting. Paul Dickman, 
Ruskin vegetable grower, was re 
elected president of the Florida Coun- 
cil. A. V. Saurman, Clearwater, was 
elected vice president, D. E. Timmons, 
Gainesville, secretary, Al Whitmore, 
Orlando, assistant secretary, and D. D. 
Faircloth, Trenton, treasurer. 
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Florida vegetables were 

New York last 
while vegetables from other areas of 
the nation hurt by winter 
moved very slowly. Most of the snap 
beans going North were coming from 
Dade and Pompano counties. Plentifuls 
were the big sellers, bringing $3.50-$4 
per hamper, while some Valentines 
brought $5. There was a good demand 
for Florida cabbage after freezes cut 
Texas shipments. The Northern mar- 
ket reported very few Florida cucum- 


running 


smoothly into month 


frosts 


bers arriving and Lima shipments light. 
Eggplants were going north well and 
bringing $3.50 per bushel. The New 
York market reported a severe short 
age of lettuce, the best bringing as 
high as $10. Florida is shipping most 
of the celery North, but Arizona ship 
ments started late last month. Florida 
Golden was bringing $5.50-$6.50 with 
some small much as 
$7.50. 


sizes getting as 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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pf, a Se fs DIVER FEEDS A PORPOISE by hand. 


These air-breathing and warm-blooded 
mammals, reputed to be the only captive 


porpoises in the world, are transported 
" ' Marine Studios by Ford Trucks from 
200 portholes “in the ocean floor” at  ‘ 


' various points on the Florida coast. 
Marine Studios attract 30,000 monthly! : — re: eo” 


GIANT SHARKS, tarpon, porpoises, rays and tropical fish 
live together in two huge tanks at “the world’s only 
oceanarium” at Marineland, Florida. Spectators view this 
colorful undersea world through more than 200 observation 
portholes placed in the sides and bottom of the 700,000- 
gallon capacity tanks. Because violent deaths are a 
frequent occurrence in the sea world, a special fleet of 
boats searches for new specimens continually. Douglas 
Burden, president of Marine Studios, says that a fleet of 
trucks—two of which are Fords—is required to service 
boats, tanks, and concessions. The oceanarium, started in 
1938, was built at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. 


“BIG FEATURE OF THE OCEANARIUM,” says Douglas Burden, 
“is the fact that it gives you the opportunity to see the dramatic 
and mysterious life of the undersea world approximately as it 
exists in the open sea. Marine life is not segregated by species, 
but placed together in the giant tanks.” 


BURDEN’S 


THOCE, 


He uses Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his 
business. Smart Move! Smart Business! 


Pree reeeneconeen ce 


A a tii 
“THE 110 GALLONS per minute, handled by the Ford cooling 
system, sounds small alongside 8,000,000 gallons required 
daily for your tanks,”’ says Barnes, “but it’s one of the 
reasons why this 145-h.p. engine is tops in performance.” 


“WE TRUCK OUR SEA WORLD SPECIMENS from as far away as Key West,” Douglas Burden 
tells Ford Dealer, Pitt Barnes. “Our new 145-horsepower Ford F-8 Big Job is just the ticket 
for long runs like that.” Replies Dealer Barnes, “I see what you mean. Ford ‘Trucks specialize 
on long runs of all kinds. They're Bonus Built to last longer, too. That goes for over 189 Ford 
Truck models from the 145-horsepower Big Job down to the smallest Pickup.” 


Oma tl! ¥ 


FO Be D T R U ¢ K S LA ST LO N G FE +4 i “WE'RE THOROUGHLY SOLD on this extra heavy-duty 


2-speed axle,” says Burden. “It gives us the speed and power 
we want... when we want it. Gasoline mileage in the high 
Using latest registration data on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


axle range is amazingly good for this size truck.” 
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™ ew FERGUSON TRACTOR 


Coormah) 1940 by Harry Perweses. too, 


f 


tothe new 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 


A tractor’s got to have power to 
spare. That's a must. But power 
to do the heavy work is not a 
matter of great size, overweight, 
or clumsy operation. How much, 
and how efficiently, power is ap- 
plied to the implement—that’s 
what counts! 

The specially-designed over- 
head-valve engine of the New 
Ferguson Tractor, combined 
with the one and only Ferguson 
System of Linkage and Hydraulic 
Control, gives adequate power 
fully utilized. Natural forces 
add leverage to working power. 


POWER THAT SPELLS 


LOWER (0.5.7 


Structio 
take ir’! 








With 3-point attachment of 
Ferguson Implements, tractor and implement operate as one single 
unit, like a self-propelled machine. Traction increases as required 
by the pull. Finger Tip and Automatic Control raises, lowers and 
carries the implement, and maintains soil depth in operation! 

Power properly managed for the wide range of work is the 
power-principle of the New Ferguson. Power combined with 
leverage! Whether you judge tractor performance by how easy 
it makes your work, the time saved, or by how much it lowers your 
cost of production, ask your friendly Ferguson dealer for a demon- 
stration. You'll find the New Ferguson is the modern farm 
machine for you. 


WN SYSTEM 
Ki tw ——, te 


Harry Ferguson, Inc., 3639 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 1, Michigan 


AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 
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Changing Wiregrass to Clover 
Natural Principles Cut Work and Add Efficiency 
By J. B. Wuirt 


Associate Agronomist, North Florida Experiment Station Mobile Unit 


F CENTURIES man has been seek- 
ing the easiest and most effective 
economical methods of seed bed prep- 
aration and establishment of pasture 
plants. In his search it often happens 
that well established seedbed and plant 
competition principles are overlooked. 
Two cases in point may be observed in 
the usual pasture improvement pro- 
gram on wiregrass land in Northwest 
Florida. 

The first principle frequently vio- 
lated is that of firm seedbed for small 
seeded plants such as White Dutch 
clover. To eradicate wiregrass, the firm 
seedbed provided by nature is thor- 
oughly disked and the tops and roots 
of all vegetative material is incorpo- 
rated in the soil. This makes the seed- 
bed very porous, loose, and dry on the 
surface until nature again firms the 
soil by succeeding rains. This process 
sometimes requires several months. In 
the meantime, seedings are often made 
immediately after disking and poor 
stands are frequently obtained. 

The second principle—that of plant 
competition—may be used also in 
transforming wiregrass land into 
clover pasture. Burning of wiregrass 
and shading of subsequent growth by 
White Dutch clover has proven effec- 
tive in wiregrass control. 

When these principles are utilized, 
one may arrive at a rather simple and 
easy method of procedure in establish- 
ing White Dutch clover that is less 
expensive than seedbed preparation 
with machinery. In this program at- 
tention should be given the following 
five steps: 

Soil Moisture. A year prior to seed- 
ing White Dutch clover the area 
should be checked several times dur- 
ing the fall, winter, spring, and sum- 
mer months to determine whether the 
soil is too wet or too dry to be condu- 
cive to good clover growth. White 
Dutch clover can withstand being 
submerged 5 or 6 days in early spring 
but will scald out if submerged during 
hot summer weather. If necessary 
small shallow drainage ditches should 
be constructed to take care of surface 
water. 

Land Preparation. On new land, 
where the native vegetation is a dense 
growth of wiregrass, the only land 
preparation necessary consists of burn- 
ing the wiregrass about August 15 to 
September 15. If the wiregrass is too 
thin to burn, one or two choppings 
with a duplex weed chopper is sufh- 
cient preparation of seed bed. 

Fertilizer and Lime. Lime, at the 
rate of one ton per acre, should be ap- 
plied immediately after burning wire- 
grass. An 0-14-10 fertilizer, at the 
rate of 1500 pounds per acre, should 
be applied about October Ist and 700 
pounds annually thereafter. 

Seeding. After there has been two 
or three good soaking rains on the fer- 
tilizer, choose a cloudy day with an 
overall weather forecast of rain for the 
area to seed 5 pounds of liberally inocu- 
lated White Dutch (La. strain) seed 
per acre. 


No. 4 


Management. The clover should not 
be grazed the first year before April 
15. This allows clover sufficient time 
to smother wiregrass. 


The step that requires the most ef 
fort and thought is seeding. This step 
requires a little timing, close observa 
tion of moisture conditions, and listen 
ing to the radio for the weather fore 
cast. The above method was found 
effective in establishing White Dutch 
clover on poorly drained soils where 
the native vegetation was primarily 
wiregrass. 

Under good management and fa 
vorable environment conditions, Lou 
isiana White Dutch clover will live 
through the summer. The crop usually 
produces ample seed in the late spring 
for re-seeding for the next season’s 
volunteer plants. 


Early Chicks Laying 
When Prices Best 


[° YOU WANT poullets laying at a fast 
clip when eggs are bringing top 
prices, now’s the time to get your 
chicks, according to Frank S. Perry, 
poultry specialist with the Florida Ag 
ricultural Extension service. 

“Eggs start going up in July and 
prices usually continue to be good 
through February, and the only way 
to have pullets coming into heavy pro 
duction during that season is to start 
chicks hatched in January, February, 
or March,” the poultry specialist ex 
plained. 

The season when egg prices usually 
are highest is also the harvest season, 
when grain feed prices are compara- 
tively low, if crops have been good. 
Thus, eggs produced during this sea 
son are produced at a lower feed cost 
than during other seasons of the year 

Chicks hatched in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March mature faster than 
those hatched in the spring and sum 
mer because they get more sunshine 
when they are four to five months old 
Winter-hatched pullets begin laying 
much earlier than summer-hatched 
birds. Another advantage of early- 
hatched chicks, Mr. Perry explained, 
is that the broilers usually can be sold 
for higher prices than late birds. 


In buying chicks, the poultry spec 
ialist pointed out, it is very important 
to get birds from flocks and hatcheries 
participating in the National Poultry 
Improvement plan. Chicks sold by 
hatcheries on the NPIP official list 
(obtainable from the State Live Stock 
Sanitary board or from county and 
home demonstration agents) are clas 
sified according to breeding quality, 
are free of pullorum disease, and have 
a good record of livability and produc 
tion. “Such chicks may cost 
than ‘bargain chicks’, but they prove 
more economical and more satisfactory 
most of the time than chicks bought 
at cheaper prices from hatcheries and 
flocks that are not on the official list 
of the National Poultry Improvement 
plan,” Mr. Perry said. 


more 
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Farmers expect more from a car... that’s why they 
think Chevrolet’s the most beautiful BUY of all! 

















Farmers know that Chevrolet has plenty of 
power for the tough back roads 


stan celia im tae al siesta There are no two ways about it—a car has to be 


country, but no road's too rough or rutted for the 
smooth power of Chevrolet's Valve-in-Head 
Thrift-master engine. This sturdy power unit has 
proved its dependability, efficiency and dura- 
bility on the “world’s toughest proving ground,” as 
well as in millions of miles of actual farm use. 


good to measure up to a farmer’s standards! For on the farm, value is 
what counts. . . and value is what Chevrolet delivers. Chevrolet gives 


the farmer more of everything he wants in a car—long-lasting beauty 











and styling; powerful, tireless engine performance; ease of handling and 
riding comfort; thrifty operation and upkeep—at the lowest cost. For 


rural America’s money, Chevrolet is the most beautiful buy of all! 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Farmers like the all-around view they get 
from Chevrolet's wide safety plate glass 


The new Chevrolet has curved windshield, thinner 
windshield pillars and 30% more window area 
all around. You can really see where you're going 
and what's going on in every direction. You get 
greater driving enjoyment—you get greater 
driving safety from Chevrolet's greater visibility. 





CHEVROLET 


FIRST FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST 








Farmers like to go to town in Chevrolet's kind 
of style—a style that will be good for a long 
time to come 


The modern, luxury look of the new Chevrolet is 
no candy coating! This rugged beauty can take on 
the toughest workday chores you'll put to it. It'll 
take them for years and years, and still keep the 
“Sunday best’ appearance that makes you so 
proud you're a Chevrolet owner. 








Farmers find that 
Chevrolet carries the whole family in comfort 
...and a big trunk-load, too 


Chevrolet’s spacious “Five-Foot” seats afford 
generous helpings of head, leg and elbowroom. 
(Six grown-ups can ride in comfort.) The trunk's 
giant-size, too—big enough for all those bulky 
packages you buy in town. And the whole family 
will enjoy the added riding comfort of Chevrolet's 
low center of gravity. 








Farmers know that Chevrolet gives a good 
accounting for every dollar put in 


Count up all the high-priced car advantages you 
get at lowest cost in Chevrolet—Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic Brakes; push-button starter; Hand-E- 
Gearshift; improved Unitized Knee-Action ride; 
airplane-type shock absorbers; Box-Girder Frame, 
to mention a few. You'll agree that Chevrolet is 
far and away the most beautiful BUY of all! 
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This Month: 


A Utility Can Each Time 
You Buy Oil... 


Keeping Water Out of Your 
Fuel Tank . 


One Grease That Will Do 
Every Job. . 


Free Tractor Guide. . . 








1 A utility can 
e every time you buy oil... 
os 


* 
< 














Seems to us that every time a farmer 
needs a utility can (to tote water, store 
kerosene, and such) he can't find one 


anywhere around. 


That’s one of the reasons that so many 
farmers are now buying Gulflube Motor 
Oil in the handy 5-gallon utility can. 


For every time you buy your oil this 
way, you get a strong, all-metal utility 
can — complete with tilted pouring spout, 
screw-on caps, wooden handle 


And that’s not all you get. You get 
5 gallons of that famous, Multi-sol proc- 
essed Gulflube Motor Oil. The premium- 
type oil with the rich, full body. The 
oil that gives you better engine perform- 
ance, better bearing protection. 

From now on buy Gulflube Motor Oil 
in the 5-gallon utility can. You'll always 
have plenty of top-notch oil on hand 
and have the utility cans you need. 





A way to keep water 
out of your fuel... 


2. 


WATER 


There is a very real danger of freeze-up 
in tractor fuel lines during cold weather. 
This is caused by accumulated conden- 
sation in the fuel tank. 


But if you fill the gasoline tank every 


evening when you're finished with the 
tractor, this is less apt to happen. For 
filling the tank forces out the moisture- 
laden air, thus reducing the amount of 
water formed by condensation when the 
motor cools off during the night. 





This one new grease 
3. will do every grease job... 





This is pretty amazing — one single 
grease that does every grease job on 
your farm, from lubricating hay rakes to 
keeping farm equipment from rusting. 

t's called Gulf All-Purpose Farm 
Grease, and just as its name says, it’s all- 
purpose. Whenever some piece of equip- 
ment requires grease, this Gulf All- 
Purpose Farm Grease will do the job. 

Four years in development, this Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm Grease has passed 
every test in the book—wheel-bearing 
tests, water-leaching tests, etc. Ask about 
it, at your Gulf dealer's. 





4 Send coupon for 
* your FREE tractor guide... 


Thousands of farmers 
have sent in, over past 
years, for their copy of 
the Gulf Farm Tractor 
Guide. It’s a reference 
manual of charts, serv- 
icing information, every- 
thing you need to know 
to take care of your tractor. 


If you haven't gotten your copy yet, 
send this coupon, today. 


To Gulf Farm Aids 

Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send me (FREE) Gulf's “Farm Tractor 
Guide.” 


Name___ 


Address 


Type of Tractor 
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A™= several years of fighting 
“fleck” disease in their plantings, 
several Highlands County growers 
have planted Easter lilies in‘ isolated 
fields distant from fields in which 
they have planted the crop in the past, 
and they are counting on the new 
land, clean seed, and rigid pest con- 
trol to bring them good crops this 
year, according to County Agent 
V. T. Oxer. 

y v 7 

More land has been cleared in Levy 

County for watermelons this season 
than in many years, according to 
County Agent T. D. Rickenbaker. 
Mr. Rickenbaker believes Levy’s melon 
crop this year will be the largest in 
the history of the county if favorable 
conditions prevail. 

7 7 7 

Bay County farmers are planting 

more than half a million slash pine 
seedlings this season, according to 
County Agent J. A. Sorensen. 

7 vy 5 


Two thousand head of beef cattle in 
the Belle Glade section have been fed 
supplementary feed because of the 
sparse pasture conditions resulting 
from much grass being killed by low 
temperatures early in the year and in- 
sufficient rain, according to H. L. 
Speer, assistant Palm Beach County 
agent. 

¢¢¢ 

Members of the Hastings 4-H boys’ 
club recently planted slash pine seed- 
lings on the grounds of the State Ex- 
periment Station field laboratory at 
Hastings, according to County Agent 
Ross V. Swartsel. 

7 7 7 

Fifty-four citrus growers attended 
the Lake County grove tour arranged 
by County Agent R. E. Norris. They 
visited groves in which biological con- 
trol of insects, high analysis fertilizers, 
and various cultivation practices are 
being demonstrated. 

¢ov'9 

The Broward County court house 
grounds are much more attractive 
now than a few weeks ago as a result 
of landscaping and shrubbery plant- 
ing under the direction of Asst. Coun- 
ty Agent Robert S. Pryor. 

y 7 7 

Fifty steers raised by 4-H club 
members were sold at the recent Fat 
Cattle show and sale here for an aver 
age of $44.23 per hundredweight, ac 
cording to County Agent A. G. Drig- 
gers. 

7 7 7 

Many serviceable and attractive 
footstools have been made with large 
tin cans, padding, and cloth covers 
by Dade County home demonstration 
club members during the past few 
weeks, according to Miss Eunice 
Grady, home agent. 

7 7 7 

Unusually high temperatures and 
comparatively scant rainfall during 
January and February resulted in dry- 
ing up many ponds and more screw- 
worm trouble than usual among Char 
lotte County cattle, according to 
County Agent N. H. McQueen. 


Construction of a small sugar mill 
which will buy cane from individual 
farmers is now under way at La Belle 
This enterprise, according to County 
Agent H. L. Johnson, is a very im 
portant step in 
economy. 


Hendry County 


7 7 7 

George Terry, Orange County cat 
tleman, is feeding citrus molasses from 
100 20-foot ranch 
southeast of here, according to County 
Agent F. E. Baetzman. He already has 
two 10,000-gallon tanks for storage 
of citrus molasses and he is now in 
stalling two more. 


troughs on_ his 


7 7 7 


neero home dem 
onstration club women are learning 


Putnam County 


how to make citrus pies as a result of 
recent demonstratoins by Lee Ella 
Gamble Asia, negro home agent. 


7 7 7 


The 1949 conference of county and 
home demonstration agents and other 
workers of the Florida Agricultural 
Extension service will be held in 
Gainesville October 17-22, 
H. G. Clayton announces. 


Director 


The conference is an annual affai: 
for the purpose of giving Extensio: 
workers an opportunity to discuss ag 
ricultural and rural home-making 
problems and to obtain the latest re 
sults of research in agriculture. 


7 7 r 


Lake County’s Distinguished 4-H 
Service award was recently presented 
to Karl Lehman by the Lake 4-H 
Boys’ Council, according to County 
Agent R. E. Norris. 

Jack Parker of Paisley, president of 
the council, made the presentation 
after a brief review of Mr. Lehman’s 
work in behalf of the 4-H program 


7 7 ’ 


A new 4-H club for girls was or 
ganized at Pine Castle in February un 
der the direction of Miss Sammie Kill- 
gore, assistant Orange County 
demonstration 
seven members and _ its 
Lynn Weinsier, 


home 

thirty 
officers are 
president, Sharlene 
Goodwin, Rita Car 
michael, Diane Wagoner 
council delegate. Edna Stephens, and 
Nell Irwin, song leaders. 


agent. It has 


vice-president, 


secretary, 


7 7 7 


Highlands County 4-H and FFA 
members interested in carrying live 
stock projects are being encouraged to 
start improved pastures, in a plan 
worked out by County Agents V. T 
Oxer and Bert J. Harris and approved 
by the PRMA committee. 

The committee has set aside a special 
fund for assisting the boys in start 
ing and developing their pastures, and 
the boys can be paid for carrying out 
any P&MA approved practice. Pay 
ments will not count against the allot 
ments of the fathers’ farms. 

Each boy is being limited to three 
acres of pasture, to encourage him to 
give personal attention to both the 
pasture and his animal 

Today, almost half the nation’s ener 
gy is derived from petroleum and na 
tural gas; their use is increasing steadily 
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MARLATE 


METHOXYCHLOR INSECTICIDE 


Now you can control practically all vegetable insect pests 
right up to harvest time—with the new Du Pont ‘‘Marlate”’ 
methoxychlor insecticide. Here’s why it is so good: 


EFFECTIVE against many major pests of vegetables, yet has 
extremely low toxicity to warm-blooded animals. 


EASY ON THE CroP: ‘“‘Marlate”’ is so mild to vegetation that it 
doesn’t burn even on cucurbits, tomatoes or other sensitive 
crops. 


LONG-LASTING: One application controls many kinds of in- 
sects for as much as several weeks. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘Marlate” today. Ask him for free booklets 
on Du Pont pest control chemicals. Or write to Du Pont, Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 


Fungicides: PARZATE* (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE*, ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON® and 
SULFORON*-X Wettable Sulfurs — Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE®* (Methoxychlor), LEXONE* (Benzene 
Hexachloride), KRENITE* Dinitro Spray — Weed Killers: AMMATE*, 2,4-D, TCA and Dinitro Weed Killers — Also 
Dv Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop inhibitor and many others. 


®REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 





STOP BLIGHTS 
WITH PARZATE® 


LIQUID OR DRY POWDER 


“Parzate”’ gives effective control of 
fungous diseases of many vegetable 
and floral crops. 

Use Du Pont “Parzate”’ Liquid fungi- 
cide in sprays for easier pest control. 
Use ‘“‘Parzate’’ Dry Powder in dusts or 
sprays. 

Tomatoes, Potatoes, Celery— blights, 
leaf spots. 


Cucurbits — downy mildew, anthrac- 
nose, etc. 


Gladioli— curvularia, botrytis disease, 
stemphylium. 


Excellent for many other vegetables 
and flowers. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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YOU can be 


independent 


ws a Pomona deep well Turbine 
Pump and a modern irrigation sys- 
tem, you can be independent of the 
weather for life. This water-lubricated 
pump is built to last...to give you 
year after year of low-cost pumping... 
to assure plenty of water for plentiful 
yields. 
Check these Pomona plus features and 
you'll see why Pomona is preferred by 
so many water-wise farmers. 


Basically designed for water lubrication 
Open Impellers for trouble-free operation 
Adjustable Capacity with a single “at 
the surface adjustment” 
Revolvable rubber shaft bearings assure 
long life in rough going 


These are but a few of the many Pomona 
features that assure dependable, 
economical service. Your Fairbanks- 
Morse Pomona Pump Distributor will be 
glad to give you the complete story and 
help you with your irrigation problems. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « DIESEL ENGINES ¢ PUMPS ¢ SCALES © MOTORS © GENERATORS 
STOKERS © RAMROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES e FARM EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 





TAMPA, FLA. 





Distributors 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE AND POMONA DEEP WELL 
TURBINE AND CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The CAMERON & BARKLEY CO. 


Since 1865 


MACHINERY AND INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
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Corn Pest Is Big Masquerader 


Earworm Plays Destroyer 


B FAR the worst enemy of corn 
growing in the fields is the corn 
earworm. Two generations of this pest 


attack corn. 


When it is knee-high or even less, 
the moths lay their eggs on the leaves 
of the corn and the young caterpillars 
hatching out from these eggs crawl 
down into the bud of the corn where 
they are known as the “budworm”. 
By eating out this bud they severely 
damage the corn and may cause the 
stalk to die. Some varieties of corn, 
such as Cuban Flint and the Mexican 
June corn, will stand more of this type 
of damage than others, and are there- 
fore most suitable for planting late in 
the season when this insect is particu- 


| larly numerous. 


After feeding in the bud of the corn 
for three weeks, or somewhat less in 
warm weather, the caterpillars become 
full-grown and enter the ground 
where they pupate, although once in 
a while a pupa will be found in the 
bud of the corn. They remain in the 
pupal stage in the ground for about 
a week, then the adult moths emerge. 
About this time the corn will ordi- 
narily be in silk, and this generation 
of moths lays its eggs almost entirely 
on the silks, although they may even 
lay a few on the tassels. The caterpil- 
lars hatching out from these eggs eat 
their way down into the ear through 
the silk, where they feed until they in 
turn are full-grown, when they eat 
their way out of the ear, usually 
through holes they make in the side of 
the ear, and fall to the ground where 
they again pupate. 

Later generations emerging after 
the corn no longer is attractive will 
feed on cotton, where they are known 
as the “cotton boll worm”; on toma- 
toes, where they are known as the “to- 
mato fruit worm”; on beggarweed 
seed; in the fall of the year on beans 
or cowpeas, and in the early spring on 
peas and quite a variety of plants. In 
fact they will feed on almost any fruit 
or pod into which they can bore their 
way. 

The first generation operating as a 
budworm can be controlled by dusting 
the plants with lead arsenate as soon 
as the first signs of damage are seen. 
To prevent burning and to give a 
more even distribution the lead arse- 
nate should be mixed with hydrated 
lime in the proportions of about 1 
pound of lead arsenate to 9 pounds of 
hydrated lime. This is best applied 
with a hand duster but, if one does 
not have such a duster, a bag made 
of cheesecloth or even a tin can with 
small holes punched in the bottom will 
answer. Instead of lead arsenate some 
brands of calcium arsenate can be used. 
Being cheaper and lighter, non-burn- 
brands of calcium arsenate are 
The calcium arsenate 
also be mixed with hydrated 
lime, as in the case of lead arsenate, 
to minimize burning. 


ing 
preferable. 
should 


An old remedy, and one which is 
fairly effective on a real hot day in a 
sandy field, is to drop a handful of 
sand down into the bud. In the con- 
fined space of the bud of the corn this 
sand scratches the caterpillar and irri- 


Role in Many Farm Crops 


and will often 
cause him to crawl out, or even results 
in his death. 


tates him severely 


The second generation of this in- 
sect on corn is not so easily controlled 
Dusting the silk with lead arsenate 
will greatly reduce their numbers but 
to be effective the dusting will have 
to be repeated about every three days 
until the silking period is over. This is 
too expensive an 
mon field corn raised for feeding pur 
poses but is well worth while and even 


operation tor com 


necessary in the case of sweet corn in 
tended for the ear market. 
This insect is particularly fond of 
sweet corn and the smaller size of the 
ears of sweet corn causes the damage 
to be much more severe 


roasting 


the lead dust, 
dusts or sprays of rotenone are coming 
into use to protect the silk from this 


insect. This again is too expensive for 


Instead of arsenate 


anything except sweet corn intended 
for the roasting eat the 


case of sweet corn intended for ship 


market. In 


ment to the northern markets it is par- 
ticularly important to control this 
earworm. Although found throughout 
the United States this not 
numerous in the north, with the re 
sult that the northern housewife is not 
so used to finding worms in her roast 


insect 1S 


ing ears. 

In the case of feed corn raised for 
feeding purposes, 
spraying is 
two measures which may 


where dusting or 

there are 
be taken to 
reduce damage from this pest. One is 


too expensive, 


to select for planting a variety with 
a long, tight-fitting husk projecting 
well out beyond the tip of the ear. In 
such an ear the caterpillars will have 
done much of their feeding before they 
reach the up of the ear, therefore the 
damage to the ear and the kernels will 
be less. Furthermore, this long, tight- 
fitting husk will give partial protec 
tion from other insects and fungus dis- 
eases which often gain entrance to the 
ear through the holes made by the corn 
earworm. 


Another measure to reduce damage 
from this worm is to plant corn as 
early as practicable. These insects get 
the 
generation 
they are 


progressively more numerous as 
TI 
he 


soil 


season advances last 
hibernates in the 


exposed to many enemies, as well as 


“ here 


to adverse weather conditions, so that 
the moths which emerge in the spring 
are comparatively few in numbers, 
but as the season progresses they build 
up a large population which severely 


attacks the late planted corn. 

There are several caterpillars that 
attack after it 
comes up. Among the most common 


very voung corn just 


of these are several species of web 
worms. They get their name from the 
fact that they spin, right at the base 
of the stalk where it leaves the ground, 
a web in which they seek 
and from which they attack the young 
plant, killing it 


These abundant 


protection 
usually quickly 
webworms are most 
on land which was in heavy sod be 
fore it was plowed, as they are pri 
marily grass feeding insects. Land with 


a considerable amount of grass on it 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Mother Nature’s 
Stepchildren 


EAR old Mother Nature’s quite a parent. She’s moody and unpredictable. 
But there is one thing you can say for her—mostly she takes care of those who 


take care of her. Everybody else is a stepchild. 


Applying this to the citrus industry isn’t very hard. The grower who takes care 
of his grove, feeds his trees, builds for quality fruit—he’s the man who gets the 


best prices at the market—even in years when the going is tough. 


Oddly enough, it is the work you do this year that pays off next year. This 
year’s market has little to do with it. Only the care your grove gets this year is 


what will let you compete in the years to come. 


To bring about the best and most economical results use the Ideal Combina- 
tion of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizers, Fasco Insecticides and the knowledge of the 


Wilson & Toomer representative. Call him at your first opportunity. 


On the market again! Materials are again available to make these famous 
pre-war Wilson & Toomer Brands: W & T's Special Mixture #1 * Ideal 4-7-5 
Grower * W & T's Citrus Special * W & T’s Special Fruiter * Ideal Lawn & 


Flower. 


DEAL COMBINATI on 


WILSON © TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Rear Engine model G gives you 


STRAIGHT-AHEAD VISION 


Glimpse of a new day in Southern farming! 
That’s the vision you get when you first climb 
on the seat of the new Model G tractor. 


The Model G is not just another small tractor 
... it’s a new idea in farm power. The rear 
engine design seats you in front... with clear, 
unobstructed, straight-ahead vision. The front- 
mounted implements are scarcely a hoe-handle 
length from your eye. Any one of the wide 
variety of matched tools can be attached or 
removed in 5 minutes or less, and it consumes 
only two to three quarts of fuel per hour. 


You can plant and cultivate from one to six 
rows at a time. Wheel treads are adjustable to 
fit row spacings of 10 inches and up... and 
you have a selective speed range of % to 7 
miles per hour. 

It’s made to order for family 
farms of all types and sizes. 
Take the whole family to see 
it soon at your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer’s. 


THE MODEL G tractor is built in 
the South, and equipped with 
tools that work in the South. A 
wide variety and many combi- 
nations of implements are avail- 
able. Pictured here equipped 
with single-row cultivator and 
fertilizer equipment. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION - MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 





| 
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of easier farmin? 


Corn Masquerader 


(Continued from Page 12) 
should be plowed long before the corn 
is to be planted, certainly several 
weeks, and even two or three months 
would be better. 

There are two other insects that 
commonly bore into the stalks of 
young corn. The most common of 
these is the lesser corn stalk borer, a 
slender, bluish-green caterpillar which 
mines the center of the stalk. This 
caterpillar is often even more numer- 
ous than is the webworm. The lesser 
corn stalk borer attacks many other 
plants, including peas and beans. It is 
particularly apt to give trouble on 
jand which, during the winter time, 
has had a cover crop of Austrian peas 
or vetch. Such a cover crop should be 
plowed under at least two weeks be- 
fore the corn is planted. If the cover 
crop is thoroughly covered by this 
plowing most of the worms will be 
starved to death inside of two weeks. 


7 A 7 


State News 


(Continued from Page 6) 

The nation’s citrus lovers ate some 
Florida tangerines last month at a cost 
of 7 cents each, as a small quantity of 
Florida tangerines sold on the North- 
ern market at the top heavy price of 
$16 a box. Bringing the $16 price were 
the large 120 size fruit grown in the 
interior of the state. 

7 y 7 

Competition was high when 4-H 
clubbers brought their prize dairy 
stock together for the annual Florida 
4-H Club Dairy show at the Central 
Florida exposition in Orlando. When 





the judges finally reached a decision 
the prizes went to John Mixon, Pinel- 
las county, grand champion registered 
Guernsey; Charles Crutchfield, Jack- 
son county, grand champion grade 
Jersey; Johnny Sixma, Volusia county, 
grand champion registered Jersey; Ed- 
ward Mayfield, Volusia county, grand 
champion registered Ayrshire female; 
and Ray Jennings, Duval county, 
grand champion grade Guernsey. 
7 sd A 

Cotton farming in Florida will be 
heavier this year according to R. E. 
Norris, Lake County agent. Sealand 
cotton planted in the past mostly on 
an experimental basis has been planted 
generally on a commercial basis. 

7 7 : 

Shipments of gas treated citrus de- 
signed to eliminate refrigeration and 
prevent spoilage were shipped late last 
month to Northern Midwest 
markets. 

The process was developed by Dr. 
Palmer H. Craig, of the University of 
Miami, 
gas over fruit, just before it is shipped, 


and 


and consists of passing ozone 
after it is loaded in boxcars or trucks. 
The treatment is estimated to cost a 
half a cent a box, while 
costs 8 to 10 cents a box. 


icing citrus 
The ship- 
ment left from the Stewart cooperative 
at Auburndale. 
7 7 7 

Livestock prices took an upswing on 
the Arcadia State Livestock market 
late last month. John D. Kelly, market 
manager, reported the boost in values 
was due to short supply in the area. 
He reported the demand for cattle is 
rapidly exceeding the supply at the 
Arcadia market and predicted further 
price increases. Kelly said surplus Flor- 
ida cattle had been disposed of and that 


For Agricultural Uses 


A NEUTRAL ZINC COMPOUND CONTAINING 55% ZINC AS METALLIC 
AND IS COMPATIBLE WITH ALL ORGANIC INSECTICIDES 


NO LIME IS REQUIRED 
CAN BE USED AS DUST OR SPRAY 


NU-4Z iis insoluble in water ond will remain in suspension 


NU-Z 's highly soluble in weok acid created by plonts or fruit trees 


NU-Z, os G neutral spray, can go directly to spray tanks WITHOUT LIME 


WHEREVER ZINC IS REQUIRED, TRY NU-Z 


a asia: re Ce CORPORATION 


ockland. Ohio 





Florida markets are handling one 
fourth the volume of a year ago. 
Prices on some classes rose as much as 
$6 per hunderedweight during one 
week at the Arcadia market. 

y 7 sf 

Nearly 1000 high school band mem- 

bers were on hand to provide the 1949 
Strawberry festival at Plant City with 
plentiful color and music. Festival 
officials were looking for a record 
breaking crowd to attend the annual 
festivity as it opened the first of this 
month. 

7 7 7 

Plant and flower growing in Florida 

has become a major industry. The 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
industrial division reported last month 
the state’s nursery and greenhouse in- 
dustry grossed $15,333,000 in 1947 
and approximately the same amount 
last year. 

r 4 5 


Sumter County cucumbers should 
reach the carload stage the middle of 
this month as harvesting started late 
in February. K. A. Clark, Sumter 


County agent, said harvesting this year | 


should be at least two weeks earlier 
than last, due to mild weather. Sumter 
cucumber farmers are expecting their 
harvest before the Winter Garden 
area and at about the same time that 
Fr. Pierce starts its harvest. 

7 7 7 


Florida rabbit producers found an 
interesting new breed of rabbit at the 
Central Florida exposition in Orlando. 
A hybrid rabbit, known as the Cali- 


fornian, with a white body, and black 


ears, nose, feet, and tail was exhibited} 


by N. O. Newman, Atlanta, Ga. rab- 
bit breeder. The rabbit, developed in 
California, is bred from a Himalaya 
buck and a Heavyweight Chinchilla 
doe cross-bred to a Wooly Free White 
New Zealand. Newman said the rab- 
bit stands hot weather well and will 
dress out 60 per cent better at two 
or three months of age. It has a blocky 
body and weighs about a pound less 
than standard breeds. 


7 sd 7 


The best hen in the State 4-H Club 
Poultry show at the Central Florida 
exposition was entered by Gordon 
Thomas, of Miami. The Miami youth’s 
bird was selected from among 1512 
chickens entered in the annual show. 
Other winners were Archie Hayes, 
Lockwood, best pullet; Harold Lewis, 
Miami, best rooster; Nelson Dussault, 
Miami, best cockerel; and Jimmy Rob- 
bins, Jacksonville, the best pen of six 
broilers. Miss Karen Bjork, of Dade 
county, entered the best dozen eggs in 
the show. 

7 7 7 


After getting off to a late start 
Florida land owners ended slash pine 
seedling planting with a record volume 
of 20,000,000 new plantings. This is 
double the number of plantings of any 
previous year, L. T. Nieland, forester 
with the State Agricultural Exten- 
sion service reported. Plantings are 
usually made during the month of 
January, but because of a lack of cold 
weather to harden the seedlings plant- 
ings this year were made as late as the 
last of February. More farmers than 
ever are planting trees on land un- 
suitable for other crops, Nieland re- 
ported. 


COMBAT 


: 


You know what tomato fruit worms 
and armyworms can do to the 
quality —and value—of a fine crop 
of tomatoes. 


The same fruit worms (we call them 
earworms on corn) can be just as 
costly when they attack a field of 
sweet corn. 
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RuoTHAne kills these pests without 
producing “nubbins” of corn or re- 
ducing set or yield of tomatoes. 


Although RHOTHANE dusts and 
sprays are rough on insect pests. 
to man and other warm-blooded 
animals, this insecticide is act- 
ually 10-25 times safer than DDT. 


Ruoruane is a trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


FOR FINER TOMATOES AND BETTER CORN 
INSECTS WITH RHOTHANE 


ANOTHER DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF ROHM & HAAS 


Although RHoTHANE is a relatively new insecticide, it has 


been tested extensively, and is being recommended for a 
number of insect problems. 


On the basis of its outstanding performance in combating 


tomato insects in California, over 90% of the tomato acreage 


in that state was dusted or sprayed with RHOTHANE in 1948. 


Leading New Jersey growers of fancy quality sweet corn for 
the Philadelphia and New York super-markets rely on 
RHOTHANE dust to control corn earworms. 


In the Shenandoah Valley orchardists use RHOTHANE spray 


to control the red-banded leaf roller. In this area alone 


RHOTHANE is credited with saving thousands of dollars on 


the 1948 crop. 


CHEMICALS 


FOR INDUSTRY 











ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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THESE 43 TANK CARS OF 
WATER ON YOUR ACREAGE- 


and burn only 1 
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That’s the Amazing Economy of the 
BARNES “33,000 for 1’ PUMPS 


That's right! Not 1,000! Not 10,000! But 33,000 gallons 
of water pumped for | gallon of gas used! That's equal to 4 
tank cars of water. And that’s what the Barnes “33,000 for 1” 
Pumps will do for you when you put them to work irrigating 


either field or grove. 


You'll like these pumps all the way thru. They are built 
to “put out” and keep “putting out.” Lightning-fast, non-clog 
priming. Heavy duty body for less wear, longer life. Non- 
clogging impeller for non-stop operation. And a special Barnes 
Superseal that prevents air and water leaks — keeps pump at 
top efficiency. Capacities range from 5,000 to 96,000 gallons per 
hour — at discharge pressures up to 60 Ibs. 


There's a honey of 4 pump —and you can't go wrong. See these 
Barnes Better Pumps at the Distributors listed below and their dealers. 


THE BARNES SENSATION (30M) 
4-IN. SUCTION AND DISCHARGE 


An ideal pump for volume irrigation. 
Delivers 24,000 gallons per hour at 
40 Ibs. discharge pressure. Complete 
line includes pum h capacities 
ranging from $5,000 to 96,000 gallons 
per hour 


BARNES 4-IN. UNIVERSAL 


The advantage of Barnes Universal 
Pumps is that you can use your tractor, 
yeep. or the gas engine or motor you 
now have. Costs less. Saves buying 
another engine. Made in 1'2; 2; 3; 4; 
and 6-inch suction and discharge capaci- 
ties. Delivers up to 96,000 gallons 
per hour 


Jacksonville, Florida — J. G. 
Christopher Co. 

Tampa, Florida — Hillsboro Pump 
& Irrigation Co., Inc., 960 Twiggs 
Street 

Palmetto, Florida—Palmetto Pump 
& Irrigation Co., Lemon Avenue 
Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, West Palm 
Beach, Florida — Peninsula Supply 
Co. 

Orlando, Florida — D. E. Fishback 
& Sons, 76 West Concord Street 


, 

Don't Wiss Vhis! 
THE NEW BARNES STREAMLUXE 
MIGHTY-MITE SHALLOW-WELL 
WATER SYSTEM 
It's new! It's amazingly simple and 
sure. Out performs pumps 6 times 
its size. Self-priming. Self-lubricating. 
No plungers, rods, packing glands, 
or gear noise. Delivers 430 G.P.H. 
Other Barnes Shallow-Well Water 
Systems with capacities up to 2200 

G.P.H. 


BARNES MANUFACTURING CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 
PRECISION WATER CONTROL PRODUCTS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





4-H Club Girls Make 


Fair Demonstrations 


our-H cus girls from eleven 

counties gave demonstrations on 
utilizing Florida products and_per- 
forming home duties as a feature of 
the Florida State fair at Tampa last 
month. 

The demonstrations were staged in 
the 4-H club booth where the State 
Agricultural Extension service and 
United States department of agricul- 
ture arranged an attractive display of 
the work with junior farmers and 
homemakers. On 4-H club day at the 
State fair several thousand of the jun- 
iors flocked to the grounds for the 
day’s program. 

The demonstrations were arranged 
by Miss Lorene Stevens, girls’ 4-H spe- 
cialist with the Agricultural Extension 
service in co-operation with county 
home agents. Miss Stevens and W. W. 
Brown, assistant boys’ club agent, 
were in charge of the 4-H _ booths. 
Demonstrations and those scheduled 
to perform them were: 

How to use the pressure cooker and 
hand sealer in preserving foods, Fay 
White, Inverness, Citrus county. Ta- 
ble setting, making milk shakes and a 
tie and dye demonstration. Jackie 
Dean, Margarette Class, Jackie Du- 
pont and Martha Hawthorne, Hills- 
borough. Segmenting grapefruit, 
Jackie Cummings. and Betty Jean 
Morgan, Lake county. 

Tying springs in simple upholstery, 
Emily Wheeler and Neoma Blanchard, 
Orange county. How to _ prepare 
oranges, Yvonne Davis and Mary 
Johnston, St. Petersburg, Pinellas 
county. Budding hisbiscus, Betty Lou 
Blackburn and Patty Ann Marley, 
Manatee county. How to repair elec- 
tric cord, Frances Curl and Grace 
Lambert, Weirsdale, Marion county. 

Making guava jelly (food conser- 
vation) and selecting vegetables (food 
and nutrition), Tally Coleman and 
Carol Taylor, Sarasota. Using citrus 
fruit, Frances Brenneman and Jo Ann 
Robinson, Polk county. Grapefruit 
for salads, Wylene Mayfield and Rita 
Davis, Seville, Volusia county. Prepa- 
ration and some uses of fresh pine- 
apple, Faye Hargrove and Elinor Oxer, 
Highlands county. 


ALIBI 


HEN A man is arrested for a crime, 

or on suspicion, his first thought 
is generally to prove an alibi. He tries 
to prove that he was somewhere else. 
“Passing the buck” is in the same gen- 
eral class—shifting the blame. 

Of course, it is just good horse sense 
to defend oneself against unjust accusa- 
tion. But attempting to shift the blame 
on to someone else is plain cowardice. 

“Passing the buck” is an old dodge. 
History records that it is an old, old 
custom. In an old and very great Book 
appears the story of a man who lived 
in a beautiful garden. In that same 
garden grew a tree which bore wonder- 
ful fruit which the man and woman 
were ordered to leave alone. But they 
disregarded orders and were tossed out- 
side. The man declared that the 
woman had tempted him; the woman 
declared that the serpent tempted her. 
So the whole snake family got a bad 
reputation from that time forward 
Alibis may be very unfair to other: 

7 7 7 


Future Farmers of Manatee county 
netted $1,000.00 this year from crops 
grown on their laboratory plot, ac- 
cording to T. P. Winter, teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture. 


@|IRRIGATE® 


PERF-O-RAIN Low Pressure Sprinkling 
Amazing results. Even penctration like 
rain Seeds sprout, crops thrive Saves 
water sbor, money Pasture, truck to 
bacc rchards, every crop. Also Plain 
and Gated Surface Pipe Galvanized or 
Write for tree layout chart 

State vour intercst— 

sr Furrow Statc approx 

Plan NOW for profits 


Manutactured-Engineecred-Sold by 


w. R. AMES CO. 


3905 East Broadway, Tampa 5. Florida 
150 Hooper St San Francisco 7 Cat 








BARNES 


EXCLUSIVE 


HILLSBORO PUMP & 


960 TWIGGS STREET 
TAMPA 





DEALERS for FLORIDA WEST COAST 


BUSHNELL — CECIL LORD 
PLANT CITY — J. S. CARTER 
WINTER HAVEN — R. R. VAN FLEET 
DADE CITY — MARSHALL AUTON 
ST. PETE — PINELLAS MACHINE CO. 
BARTOW — TATE PHILLIPS HDWE. CO. 


PUMPS 


DISTRIBUTOR 
) IRRIGATION CO.INC. 


TELEPHONE M1280 
FLORIDA 











Chimney Corner 


(Continued from Page 4) 
serves yet to be discovered. There are 
great areas of oil shale that will supply 
the future. 

An acknowledged authority recent- 
ly has announced that the United 
States has enough oil shale and coal to 
produce two billion barrels of syn- 
thetic crude oil per year for the next 
1000 years. By that time new economic 
sources of en- 
ergy will be 
available. So 
stop. _—worry- 
ing. 


7 7 y 


Have To See Florida 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Slides have some advantages over 
movies in the educational field. The 
subject is “isolated” in a manner that 
stimulates concentration. By being 
still subjects, slide reproductions do 
not encourage the mind to wander as 
in moving subjects. Slides may be used 
during a discussion period to clinch es- 
sential facts. The slide is flexible, it 
lends itself readily to being correlated 
with subject matter under immediate 
consideration, because any portion of 
a series of slides can be shown when 
needed, without running through any 
other portions. They can be called back 
for reference again and again. 

The most popular method of show- 
ing slides has been through use of a 
screen and projector in a darkened 
room. In recent years has been devel- 
oped a “viewer” through which an in- 
dividual or groups can look independ- 
ently at magnified images of slides in 
full color and with dimensional effect. 
These are on the market at prices as 
low as a dollar each. Even more re- 
cent are super-viewers operated for a 
group facing a desk or table. This ma- 
chine opens a new field for study in 
class rooms, as sets of slides on sub- 
jects being taught by teachers and lec- 
turers can be used without darkened 
rooms. 

During the last five years I have 
made than 30,000 color slides 
on such Florida subjects as flowers, 
flowering trees, shrubs, vines, agricul- 
tural products, fruits and vegetables, 
industry, nature moods, animals, and 
popular scenic attractions. Presenting 
these in various parts of the state has 
revealed eagerness of people every- 
where to know about the resources and 
beauties of our state. 

From all parts of the world I am 
receiving mail asking for Florida sub- 
jects in slides. Hundreds of teachers, 
lecturers, and collectors write for in- 
formation and slide material for use in 
and outside the state. Many surprise 
me by stating that it is impossible to 
obtain but very little such visual edu- 
cation material from our various state 
departments and educational institu- 
tions. 

Investigation reveals that Florida’s 
funds for visual education have been 
very small and not correlated . States 
smaller than ours have larger appro- 
priations for visual education than we 
have for state advertising. 

Teachers in schools and colleges, 
county agents, and departmental heads 
say there is a “crying need” for both 
films and slides for educational pur- 


more 
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ROFIT by the experience 
of others... 





DEPEND 


for ALL the Fertilizer needs 
of ALL your Crops... 


Successful 
melons, 


nomical results 


economical in the long run 


growers of citrus, 
nursery stock and other 
throughout South Florida DEPEND ON GULF for eco- 
There’s a GULF Brand for every crop 
need. Profit by the experience of others—ask your neigh- 
bor who uses GULF fertilizers why good fertilizer is more 


truck, ferns, 


commercial 


water- 
crops 


GULF FIELD SERVICE 


s keyed to the differing needs of different 
sections of Florida 
stationed at various points so they can give 
ntensive study to local crops and keep up 
with day-to-day conditions 
GULF Field Man to recommend a complete 
crop-care 
SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


GULF Field Men are 


Ask your local 


program for you — including 


nationally tested 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS for disease 
and pest control. 


The GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 


TAMPA and PORT EVERGLADES 
FLORIDA 


RIILIZERS 


GULF * 





poses. Garden clubs, horticultural so- 
cieties, and botany groups clamor for 
the same kind of material. 

When these people are told that 
much of the material they seek is not 
available they ask a number of ques- 
t10ns: 

“Why is our visual education pro- 
gram neglected? Why are all matters 
with reference to appropriations for 
visual education referred to the state 
advertising commission—when _ this 
body states that it has no authority in 
this matter because of a 1945 law stat- 
ing that our advertising funds are for 
magazines, radio, and newspaper only? 

“This being the case, who does have 
the authority to appropriate funds for 
provision of the most effective facili- 
ties known for education of this and 
future generations?” 

7 7 7 
GUIDES FARM WELDERS 

Farmers who do their own welding 
will find some excellent suggestions in 
a new book on the subject (Welding 
Helps for Farmers, James F. Lincoln 


Arc Welding Foundation, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio, $1), according to John M. 
Johnson, agricultural engineer with 
the State Agricultural Extension ser- 
vice. 

Stories written by farmers in every 
part of the country give hundreds of 
ideas for handy equipment made at 
home and for the repair of farm and 
household equipment. 

Mr. Johnson says the book is a 
handy manual for farmers who seek 
ways to save time and labor in their 
operations. 


7 7 7 


Planting Cotton 


A MARKED INCREASE in acreage 
planted to the new Sealand cot- 
ton in central Florida is expected this 
year, according to R. E. Norris, Lake 
County agent. 

Although Sealand cotton has been 
planted on an experimental basis in 
Lake county for several years by the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment sta- 


tion and the United States department 
of agriculture, last year was the first 
in which the cotton was grown com- 
mercially. Growers who planted the 
crop, according to Mr. Norris, were 
well pleased with their yields. 

Reports received here indicate that 
more growers in Lake and adjoining 
counties will plant Sealand this season 
as a result of good yields obtained in 
1948 and the increased supplies of good 
seed available. The Central Florida 
Long Staple Cotton Growers associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Tavares, 
has supplies of seed for farmers who 
wish to purchase for this season's 
plantings. 

oy Rae 

When cattle are being sprayed with 
DDT, it is important to protect feed 
troughs and drinking vessels from the 
spray, to make sure that spray dripping 
from treated animals does not contam- 
inate drinking water for stock, and to 
avoid getting the spray on grass or 
other plants the animals may eat.— 
Agricultural News Service. 
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“My 





Y Planet Jr. Tractor is on the 

job straight through the year! 
Sure, I use it more during the grow- 
ing season— plowing, harrowing, 
seeding, cultivating, mowing—but 
there’s no off season. Month in and 
month out I find lots of jobs where 
my Planet Jr. Tractor saves me time 
and labor. I even use it for snow 
plowing and hauling! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 





Tecmangam 


Many leading growers 
use Tecmangam as 

the most economical 
source of manganese 
sulphate for nutritional 
sprays and fertilizers. 


Eamniia trE BEG ONIAS 


8 SURE-BLOOM TUBERS $1.00 


Hanging Basket BEGON!AS—Five colors, ea. 25¢ | 


GLOXINIA—each ee. es ee + ae 

TIGRIDIA—Six separate colors,each - - - 

FANCY LEAF CALADIUM—Ten colors, each 

GERBERA ROOTS—Prize Mixture, each - - 

PINK CALLAS—tLarge Bulbs, each - - - 
ADD 10¢ postage 

BOB ANDERSON, (417 Eche Park Ave., Los Angeles 26 





Planet Jr 


Tractor Works Straight 
Through the Year!” 


Take a tip from 
one who knows 


—see your Planet Jr. distributor 
now to be sure of prompt delivery 
of the popular Planet Jr. Model 
BP-1 Tractor. Illustrated catalog 
showing all attachments mailed 
on request. 


3417 N. Fifth St., Phila. 40, Pa. 


| water 
soluble 


Tecmangam is now obtainable in 
carload lots direct from the manu- 
facturer and in less carload lots 
from distributors throughout the 
country. Write or wire for current 
prices and further information. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.) 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 





@ SUMMER EGG PRODUCTION @ 
with CAMPHOR TREE New Hampshires 
1946 U.S. R.O.P. AVERAGE — 256 EGGS 
Geiden Egg (331); High Pen, Chipley, ‘46 

Pen (duiy 1) at Chipley, 1947 
CHICKS forsaleat CHICKS 
Rt. 8, Box 600, Tampa 5, Fla. 


@ BENTON’S POULTRY FARM @ 
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Methods in Pea 


Aphid Control 


Application Time and Manner Important as Materials 


By A.N. 


Entomologist, Florida 


i PEA APHID is found in Florida 
wherever English peas are grown. 
Each year it causes damage amounting 
to millions of dollars and quite an ap- 
preciable portion of this loss is borne 
by Florida farmers. 

This aphid is one of the largest of 
the plant lice commonly found on 
cultivated crops. The full-grown 
aphids are over an eighth of an inch 
long, and those with wings have a 
wing spread of well over one-fourth 
inch. They are pale green in color and 
blend so well with pea foliage that 
they easily escape notice unless one 
looks carefully for them. As long as 
the plants are succulent and growing 
rapidly, nearly all the aphids are wing- 
less; but when the plants begin to 
harden and die or are severely injured 
by the feeding of the aphids or other 
causes practically all the aphids de- 
velop wings and fly away in search of 
more suitable food plants. 

Under Florida conditions males of 
the pea aphid are never found; all the 
individuals are females .Unlike most in- 
sects these do not lay eggs, but pro- 
duce living young throughout the 
year. The young aphids begin to feed 
on the pea vines within a few minutes 
after they are born and develop very 
rapidly. When they are 7 to 10 days 
old they are fully mature and begin 
producing young. Under favorable 
conditions an aphid may produce as 
many as a dozen young in a single day, 
and during the average reproduction 
period of two or three weeks may pro- 
duce a total of more than a hundred 
young. 

If they could produce and develop 
unhampered by any sort of check, the 
descendants of a single aphid during 
a ten-week period would number about 
eight billion. This number if evenly 
distributed would be sufficient to give 
an infestation of 400 aphids on each 
plant in a 40 acre field of peas. Fortu- 
nately for us the aphids are not per 
mitted to multiply at this rapid rate 
but are hampered and held in check 
by many natural causes. Among the 
natural checks on aphids we may men- 
tion other insects, birds, fungus dis- 
eases, lack of suitable food, and unfa- 
vorable weather conditions. 


Pea aphids like all other plant lice 
are sucking insects and their food con- 
sists of sap that they draw from the 
leaves and other tender parts of the 
plants. The loss of sap from the plants 
before blossoming time stunts the 
vines and reduces the number of blos- 
soms. After the plants have blossomed 
some of the aphids feed on the young 
pods, stunting or completely destroy- 
ing them and thus reducing both the 
quality and quantity of the crop. 


Laboratory experiments for control 
of the pea aphid indicate that it is not 
much more difficult to kill than other 
truck crop aphids; but under field con- 
ditions growers often report poor re- 
sults from dusts and sprays. Satisfac- 
tory control in the field is possible and 
can be accomplished through the use 


of suitable insecticides and proper 


TissorT 


Experiment Station 


equipment for applying them. 

Entomologists of the United States 
department of agriculture and work- 
ers in a number of State Experiment 
stations have been working on the con 
trol of this serious pest of peas and 
have made a number of recommenda- 
tions. Three of these that appear most 
suitable for Florida conditions will be 
cutlined briefly. 

One method consists of dusting the 
vines with a mixture containing derris 
or cube powder with talc or other 
suitable carrier, and the addition of a 
spreading and wetting agent. The di- 
luted dust should contain about 1 per 
cent of rotenone. Dusts of this type 
are now handled by insecticide 
and fertilizer stores and most growers 
will prefer to get the ready mixed 
dusts rather than prepare their own. 


most 


In applying this dust the duster 
boom and nozzles should be enclosed 
entirely with a cover of gas-proofed 
material such as waxed muslin, and 
this should extend behind the machine 
as a trailer 25 feet or more in length 
and somewhat wider than the greatest 
spread of the nozzles. Dust should be 
applied at the rate of 35 to 40 pounds 
per acre. The speed of the duster should 
not be over 300 feet per minute. 

Another suitable dusting material 
is nicotine sulfate-lime dust containing 
4 per cent actual nicotine. The ordi- 
nary 3 per cent dust commonly sold 
for aphid control is not strong enough 
but may be strengthened by thorough 
ly mixing one pint of 40 per cent nico 
tine sulfate with each 50 pounds of 
the dust. In applying the nicotine dust 
the duster nozzles should be enclosed 
as before described, but now the trailer 
sheet should be 100 feet in length in- 
stead of 25 feet, and the duster should 
not move much faster than 100 feet 
per minute. 

The reason for enclosing the noz- 
zles and using the trailer in dusting is 
to confine the dust and hold it in con- 
tact with the aphids for as long a time 
as possible. If one has only a small 
planting of peas and must use a hand 
duster so that a trailer sheet is not pos- 
sible, the dust should be applied only 
when the air is absolutely quiet and 
the dust cloud will hang over the 
plants for several seconds. 

Spraying is an effective means of 
control and is practicable if there is 
an adequate source of water close to 
the field to be sprayed. Finely ground 
derris or cube powder has proven a 
suitable insecticide. Three pounds of 
the powder containing 4 per cent rote- 
nene should be used in 100 gallons of 
water. The addition ot spreading and 
wetting agent is necessary to Cause the 
insecticide to cover the plants evenly 
and to stick to the foliage. The appli- 
cation per acre will vary from 100 to 
200 gallons, depending largely upon 
the size of the plants. 

It is difficult to make definite rec- 
ommendations as to the proper time to 
begin treatments. It is safe to say, how- 
that in a large 


ever, proportion of 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Psorosis Considered Incurable 
Citrus Tree Disease Best Remedied by Replacement 


By Dr. ArtTHUR §. RHOADS 


| pregame citrus growers are justified 
in removing from their groves pso- 
infected rather than ac- 
tempting to save them by scraping or 
top working. This conclusion can be 
deducted from a report on technical 
experiments conducted by Dr. A. S. 
Rhoads in bearing groves near Bona- 
venture, and on Merritts’ Island, Flor- 
ida. 


rosis trees 


Psorosis is a disease of citrus recog- 
nized by roughened and pealing bark 
on trunk and branches caused by a 
virus which is an agent contained in 
the sap of the tree. It is present in all 
parts of diseased trees, namely: roots, 
trunk, branches, foliage, and fruit. 
When the trees become middle-aged, 
carrying profitable fruit loads, the 
disease, psorosis, is most commonly 
found and in a few years may affect 
the trees so severely that they no 
longer produce profitable crops, and 
should be replaced by young trees that 
will increase the average yield of the 
grove in a few years. 

A cure or remedy for psorosis af- 
fected trees has not been accomplished 
although favorable results have been 
observed where bark scraping and 
wound dressing has apparently arrested 
the immediate progress of the disease 
when it first appears on trees. Usually 
it breaks out again in a very short 
time. 

Dr. Rhoades has demonstrated that 


psorosis is transmitted though bud- 
wood and that his experiments are 
almost parallel with experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. Fawcett in California, 
who found that psorosis was a disease 
of citrus caused by a transmissible 
virus and that it usually did not ap- 
pear until the trees were more than 
10 years old. Psorosis is transmitted 
by grafting or budding only so far as 
is known from a diseased to a non- 
diseased tree. Thus the danger of dis- 
eased trees in a grove as a source of in- 
fection is nil provided no budwood is 
taken from them. 

On the other hand, a psorosis in- 
fected tree has not been known to re- 
cover under any known treatment, 
but will continue to decline until 
death. Dehorning possibly prolongs 
the inevitable end. Sawing-off and re- 
working is likewise ineffective as far 
as control of this disease is concerned 
and inevitably results in failure. 
Cures from psorosis, such as bark scrap- 
ing, disinfection, dehorning and top 
working, although apparently suc- 
cessful at the time, are only tempo- 
rary and trees that are definitely dis- 
eased and on the decline might better 
be replaced. In California the disease 
is controlled by certifying budwood. 

5 i 7 7 

Helicopters are being used in Cali- 
fornia as “flying fire engines” to fight 
forest blazs. 





Treat 
TOMATO SEED BEDS 








with 


Phygon -XL 











to control 


-Phoma 


-Grey Mold 
‘Late Blight 


Write for technical data sheets, 
booklets and the name of your near- 
est dealer handling Phygon-XL. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Where Quality Counts 


Profit-wise citrus growers know that the need for 
raising better fruit is greater than ever before. 
They know that smooth, marketable, top-quality 
fruit is the way to greater income—and that 
greater production, alone, is not the answer. 


That’s why so many growers are turning to 
Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers to help them earn 
higher profits. Just as crop follows crop, a better 
quality fruit follows the regular use of Armour’s 
in the grove. 


|f you have a grove problem, drop us a card for 
on-the-spot advice from an Armour Field Repre- 
sentative. His knowledge costs you nothing. 
Like Armour’s fertilizers, his one purpose is to 
help you get quality ‘“Where Quality Counts.” 


_ BIGCROP Ff 





ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Basic copper sulfate and 
petroleum oils 
this 
emulsion to provide one 
spray that strikes at both 
the principal fungus dis- 
and tthe 


destructive 


superior 
are combined in 


most 
that 
attack citrus fruits in the 
Gulf States. 


eases 


insects 





4 Preventive TREATMENT AGAINST 
ScaB AND MELANOSE ON Cirrus Fruits 


4 Contact CONTROL OF SCALE INSECTS, 
W HITEFEY AND PurpLe Mires 


This ORTHO combination spray has proved 
itself highly valuable in meeting the par- 
ticular needs of Florida growers. 


ORTHO COPPER FUNGICIDE “53” 


This is a very effective general agricultural 


fungicide for use in either citrus culture or 


on such copper-tolerant vegetables as pota- 


toes, tomatoes and celery. 


most commonly used insecticides. 


Compatible with 


ae ok mes wre 


4sk your ORTHO Fieldman for his technical assistance, 
You will find his experience very helpful to you. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ORLANDO, FLorRmA 





YOUR New 


FARM HAND 


. .. A Gardner-Denver Air Compressor Outfit 


You'll find compressed air a mighty handy 
source of power in your farm shop. You'll 
use it for pneumatic tree pruners — lubri- 
cating machinery — disinfecting poultry 
and hog houses — for paint spraying — 
for cleaning motors and machinery in for 
repair —for keeping tires properly in- 
flated on all your rubber-tired equipment. 

And you'll find there’s no better com- 
pressor made than a Gardner-Denver. For 
Gardner-Denver Tank-Mounted Compres- 
sor Outfits are backed by 89 years of man- 
ufacturing experience, and are built to the 
same high standards ef quality and work- 
manship that have made our big capacity 
Gardner-Denver compressors so popular 
in industry, construction and mining. 


Check these quality features for yourself: 


1. Timken Tapered Roller main bearings. 

2. Rugged drop-forged crankshaft of heot- 
treated alloy steel. 
Light but rigid * 
Automotive type pistons with three com- 
pression rings and one oil ring. 


Cylinders accurately machined and honed 
to mirror-like finish. 


1'"'-section connecting rods. 


Plate type valves of rust-resistont steel, 
heat-treated and ground. 

Single stage and two-stage models are 
both made in a wide range of sizes. 
Write for illustrated bulletin. Gardner- 

Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 





A complete Gardner-Denver outfit includes everything you need: 
“V""-belt drive, 
with automatic control —all mounted on a sturdy bose and welded to cir re- 
Tank is tested to 200 Ibs. pressure —is equipped with safety valve, 
pressure gouge, drain plug ond needle valve for hooking up discharge line. 


compressor with air-filter, 


ceiver tank. 


electric motor or gasoline engine 








GARDNER-DENVER ince 1ss9 


GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga.; El Paso and Houston, Texas; 
New Orleans, La.; Birmingham, Ala. 
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Mulch Helps Control Nematode 


Handling Root-Knot by Natural Methods Practical 


Boe ATING SEEDBEDS with hydrocy- 
anic acid gas, steam, or hot water 
to kill the root knot nematodes are too 
expensive for anything except a seed- 
bed or a small backyard garden which 
is particularly valuable. Treatment of 
soil with cyanamid is much cheaper 
and practical on fairly valuable crops. 

Starving nematodes out of the soil, 
simply by not allowing to grow on 
the land for a single summer any plant 
on which theY can live, is cheapest 
method of all. To avoid the injurious 
effect on the soil fertility of keeping 
the soil bare to growing such crops as 
crotalaria or velvet beans is recom- 
mended to keep the soil covered. 
Neither of these methods are applica- 
ble in control of nematodes on peren- 
nial plants, which live for a number 
of years. Although they may be 
planted on land free of nematodes, the 
plants are there for so long that the 
nematodes are almost sure to be in- 
troduced before their natural 
completed. 

Among such plants are peach trees 
on peach roots. The effects of the nem- 
atodes can be eliminated by grafting 
peaches on plum roots but this makes 
a dwarfed tree. Figs and papayas and 
other valuable plants that live many 
years (in the case of figs) to at least 
a year or two (papayas) are very sub- 
ject to root knot. Among the orna- 
mentals in this class we have roses and 
pittosporum. 

We have long noticed that mulch- 
ing such plants heavily helps to pro- 
long their life and promote their 
growth. We have advocated piling 
leaves, grass, weeds, etc., around them. 
This mulch should reach a thickness of 
several inches, or perhaps a foot at 
certain times. To make this mulch, 
leaves particularly, less unsightly and 
to keep it from blowing, a little Span- 
ish moss may be added from time to 
time. One living anywhere near a lake 
or pond where water hyacinths are 
abundant can in such cases economic- 
ally use this plant as a mulch. 


life is 


In extensive experiments on the use 
of a mulch to combat root knot it has 
been found that the practice is valu- 
able not only on perennial plants just 
mentioned but even on such plants as 
okra. Okra, as you know, is one of our 
most susceptible plants. Even a little 
root knot usually quickly kills it, but 
by the use of a heavy mulch okra has | 
been grown successfully on land that | 
was heavily infested. 

How does mulch help to control root 
knot? Probably in several ways. In 
some cases it may exclude air. It is 
known that if the soil is not well aer- 
ated the root knot worms do not flour- 
ish. Plants about a house, even figs, | 
where constant tramping keeps the} 
soil compact often will make good | 
growth if the soil is not disturbed by | 
a hoe or other cultivation. 

Another contributing cause un-| 
doubtedly is the fact that mulch keeps 
the soil cooler. Best growth of the root | 
nematodes occurs between 60 and 81 
degrees F. Of course no mulch, no mat- 
ter how deep, is going to keep the tem- | | 
perature below 60 in the summer | 
time, but in the spring, fall and win- 
ter it may. In other words, a heavy | 


mulch shortens the 
which the root knot 
develop best. 

Furthermore, the rotting mulch 
supplies much nitrogen to the soil. Root 
knot nematodes do their damage by 
destroying the roots of the plants. A 
plant with no roots at all could not 
make any growth; a nematode-infested 
plant has fewer roots that can func 
tion and, therefore, dies of starvation. 
So the richer the soil and the more ni 
trogen supplied, the better roots that 
are left can function. 


during 
nematodes 


season 


cap 


Most important of all, mulch seems 
to make conditions favorable for cer 
tain nematode 
nematodes are carnivorous, 
the root knot nematodes 
terrible looking creatures with 
mense jaws and formidable looking 
teeth. Under a microscope they make 
the picture of a Chinese dragon look 
like a pussy cat by comparison. 

Still more important is development 
of fungi opposed to nematodes. Work- 
ers in Hawaii have shown that a heavy 
mulch makes conditions 
able for the growth of these fungi. 
This is undoubtedly the main reason 
why mulched plants resist root knot 
nematodes. The fungi kill off nema- 
todes to such an extent that they are 
not able to increase in numbers sufh- 
cient to be fatal to the plants. That 
this is the explanation in Florida is 
indicated too by the fact that mulch- 
ing material seems to be just as effec 
tive when incorporated in the soil as 
it does when piled on top of the soil 
as a mulch. 


enemies. Some other 
feeding on 
They are 


im- 


more tavor- 


Mulching susceptible plants, then, 
particularly the long-lived plants, is 
a very effectual method of prolonging 
the life of susceptible perennial o1 
other plants whose life is 
long. 


naturally 


A promising method of getting 
around the nematode problem is to se 
lect and breed strains of plants that 


knot. 


done 


are resistant or immune 
Work along this line has 
with lettuce, 
cowpeas, and papayas. 
a slow requiring 
of careful selection. 


to root 
been 
tomatoes, peppers, beans, 
This is of course 
process, many years 

Among preferred hosts of the root 
knot nematode are most cow peas. The 


iron and the Brabham are exceptions. 
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CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IN ORLANDO STOCK 
For Immediate Delivery 
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Hybrid Corn Adding Yields 


Good Seed of Improved Varieties Planted 


By Frep H. Hut, Agronomist 


Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


Od SEED is one of the essential 
factors in the production of a 
good crop of corn. Through April 
Florida farmers plant seed corn on 
nearly one-half of the cultivated land 
of the state. Many different varieties 
are being planted—some for the pur- 
pose of grain production, others for 
roasting ears, and still others for silage 
or fodder. 

Probably the most important factor 
of quality in seed corn is the breeding. 
It must be of a variety that is known 
to be well adapted to the specific pur- 
pose for which the crop is planted. 
The larger proportion of corn in 
Florida is planted for grain which will 
be fed to livestock on the farm. The 
best grain variety must produce good 
yields. It must also produce a corn 
that keeps well, resisting damage by 
weather, diseases, and insects both in 
the field and in the crib. 

Much of the corn acreage in Florida 
is planted with what may be called lo- 
cal strains, which frequently have no 
know varietal names. Most of these 
local strains are essentially of the same 
type—white corn, with smooth, light- 
ly dented kernels, good husk protec- 
tion, and, usually, one ear in each 
stalk. In some communities such corn 
is known collectively as Old Field 
corn. 

Good  general-utility varieties of 
corn have been derived from the Old 
Field by various farmers in the past 
and have been recommended by the 
Florida Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service. Some of them are 
DuBose, McIntosh, Tisdale, Smith, and 
Florida Flint. 

During the recent years, the Experi- 
ment station also has rceommended 
the new Florida Hybrid W-1, which 
has been derived in part from the Old 
Field corn. Florida Hybrid W-1 is rec- 
ommended mainly because of higher 
yield. In tests on experimental farms 
at Gainesville and Quincy, this new 
hybrid has produced about 40 per cent 
more sound grain than the Old Field 
corn. In corn variety demonstrations 
conducted by the mobile units of the 
Experiment twenty-nine 
different farms in three years in Madi- 
son, Jefferson, Leon, Okaloosa, Santa 
Rosa, and Escambia counties, the Flor- 
ida Hybrid W-1 produced 6 bushels 
more sound grain per acre than the 
farmers’ own local strains. The aver- 
age yield of the farmers’ own corn in 
these tests was 23 bushels and of 
Florida Hybrid W-1, 29 bushels, a 
gain of just over 25 per cent for the 
hybrid. The extra cost of producing 
the higher hybrid yield is almost all 
in the higher cost of hybrid seed which 
could not have been much more than 
fifty cents per acre, for which a gain 
of six bushels of corn was received. 

Florida Hybrid W-1 is a white, 
smooth dent type like the Old Field 
corn. It has long tight husks and is 
equally or even more resistant to wee- 
vils than Old Field corn. Florida Hy- 
brid W-1 produces two or three ears 
on each stalk making the ears some- 
what smaller than with single-eared 


Station on 


varieties. The cobs are small, the husks 
thin though tight, and the shelling 
percentage is relatively high. For thes: 
reasons a wagon load of slip-shucked 
Florida Hybrid W-1 will weigh more 
than a load of most other varieties of 
corn. 

Florida Hybrid W-1 doubtless will 
be in considerable demand for plant- 
ing the state acreage. Florident Yel- 
low, Florident White, DuBose, McIn- 
tosh, and Whatley Prolific are good 
varieties that are not hybrids. In no 
case should the crop produced by plant- 
ing any hybrid seed corn be used for 
seed again, for the second year produc- 
tion of hybrid seed is much poorer than 
that of the first year. 

Where a sweet corn of high table 
quality is to be grown for home gar- 
den or local market one of the new 
hybrids probably will be favored. The 
standard for a number of years has 
been Golden Cross Bantam, which is 
much superior to the old Golden Ban- 
tam variety. Another good hybrid is 
Ioana. Several others have come into 
production and can be recommended 
if seed is available in sufficient quanti- 
ties. These are now available in a few 
local seed stores but most of us may 
not be able to get their seed this year. 

Seed of Florida Hybrid W-1, Flori- 
dent Yellow, Florident White, and 
Whatley Prolific for grain production, 
and Golden Cross Bantam and Ioana 
for sweet corn may be obtained from 
many seed stores in Florida. 


Florida Herds Typed 


INE FLorwa Jersey cattle herds 

have been classified for type by 
M. P. Jarnagin, type classification 
judge of the American Jersey Cattle 
club. 

Jersey herds that were included are 
owned by the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment station, W. J. Nolan of 
Jacksonville, Walter Welkener of 
Jacksonville, E. H. Passmore of Dins- 
more, John Page of Fernandina, Palm 
Beach Co. of Jupiter, Frank DeBord & 
Son of Quincy, Sam Solomon of 
Quincy, and A. B. Brown of River 
Junction. 

The purpose of the type classifica- 
tion program is to evaluate the con- 
formation of the animals in compari- 
son with the ideal type as provided in 
American Jersey Cattle Club  stand- 
ards. Official type ratings and produc- 
tion records of milk and butterfat en- 
able the breeder to plan his breeding 
program so he can develop families of 
the most desirable characteristics and 
high production ability and eliminate 
those of undesirable characteristics 
and low production ability. 

Arrangements for the type classifi- 
cation work were made by C. W. 
Reaves, dairy specialist with the State 
Agricultural Extension service, F. E. 
Baetzman, Orange County agent and 
secretary of the Florida Jersey Cattle 
club, and J. W. Davis, Southern field 
agent for the American Jersey Cattle 


club. 
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@ In the popular-priced Model “VAO” . . . smallest of the 
three Case grove and orchard tractors .. . you get a heavy-duty 
engine, just as in the larger sizes. This Case-built, long-stroke 
engine works at moderate piston speed, pulls full load when 
throttled down for turns, saves a lot of gear shifting. Like all 
Case tractors, the ““VAO” has many, characteristics of the 
famous Case Model “L,” for 20 years the standard by which 
all tractors were judged for economy and ENDURANCE. 

Owners with a lot of tractor experience often say the 
“VAO” gets more work done than anything else in its size 
and price class. Its capacity comes from splendid balance for 
sure-footed traction and steering, and from the right range 
of gear speeds to make the most of eager engine power. 
Its endurance comes from the exceptional care to keep out 
destructive dust and dirt, and from the Case way of making 
every part a bit better than might seem necessary. See your 
Case dealer now about getting a Model “VAO.” 


YOUR CASE DEALER INVITES YOU 


Batey Brothers Tractor Company, Ocala 
Batey Equipment Company, Gainesville 
Beasley Tractor Company, Palatka 
Coastal Truck & Equipment Co., Belle Glade 
Coastal Truck & Equipment Co., West Palm Beach 
Cosey Motor Company, Wauchula 
Charles Clifton Auto Service, DeLand 
Epperson & Company, Tampa 
Farm Equipment Sales Company, Tallahassee 
Farm Machinery & Sales Company, Pompano 
™ jorida Tractor & Supply Company, Hollywood 
W. Gibson, Madison 
ad Chevrolet Company, Live Oak 
Indian River Tractor Service, Cocoa RS 
S. A. Jepson Tractor Service, Fort Myers es 
Medlock Tractor Company, Orlando 
Ed Madill, Dade City 
Plemmons Brothers Machinery Company, Quincy yy 
Pounds Motor Company, Winter Garden 
Pounds Tractor Company, Winter Haven 
Pounds Zeiss Tractor Company, Sebring 
A. G. Smith, Palmetto 
Taylor Munnell Machine Works, Fort Pierce 
Wade-Persons, Lake City 
West Florida Equipment Company, Marianna 


It Costs Less to Farm with 
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Managing Beef Breeding Herds 


Successful Ranching Based on Long Range Planning 


By Water J. SHEELY 


Extension Animal Husbandman 


B' EF CATTLE management is a long- 
time program and demands care- 
ful, wel! thought-out planning. Buy- 
ing into the business when prices are 
low and selling out when they are high 
is a hallucination. The successful cat- 
tleman is an individual who has plan- 
ned his operations over a long period 
of years on the basis of market de- 
mands and productivity of the soils, 
and has sought to improve his pasture 
and grazing conditions. He has, by 
selection, culling, and breeding, im- 
proved the quality of his herd and is 
meeting market demands with good 
quality cattle, selling each year a crop 
of beef. 

First requisite for the success of a 
beef cattle project is adequate equip- 
ment, ample water supply, and sufh- 
ent grazing and pasture land to insure 
a complete yearly cycle of feed and 
pasture sufficient to supply, maintain, 
and develop a herd of cattle. The sec- 
ond requisite is to obtain full knowl- 
edge of beef cattle projects, visit suc- 
cessful producers, obserye their meth- 
ods of operating, and determine the 
factors that contribute to their suc- 
cess or failure. 

Selection of foundation stock, main- 
tenance of, and improvement of the 
average production of a herd of beef 
cattle is the real test of a man’s ability 


Assured Satisfaction 
in 


J. B. HARDIN HARDWARE, 
Inc., Tampa — POUNDS 
TRACTOR COMPANY, Winter 
Haven — POUNDS MOTOR 


as a cattleman. Uniformity of color 
and conformation adds greatly to the 
appearance and sale of the off-spring. 
The kind and quality of cows and heif- 
ers selected today determine the class 
of cattle that will be sold three to seven 
years from now. Cows selected for the 
herd should carry indications of being 
able to produce good animals. 

The cow herd should have the in- 
herent characteristic of regularity of 
breeding, a factor which influences 
the annual calf crop. Therefore, in se- 
lecting individual cows for the herd, 
they should be preceeded by at least 
five generations of good cattle that 
have been selected for conformation, 
quality, and regularity of breeding. 

Real progress in cattle development 
is impossible unless bulls that make 
each succeeding calf crop better than 
the last are consistently used. Bulls 
shrould have their pedigrees stamped 
down their backs and hindquarters and 
should be backed up by a long line of 
good beef producing ancestors. It is 
highly desirable that registered bulls of 
known pedigree and from families 
whose average of beef production is 
high be used in herd improvement. 
The importance of the bull is forced 
upon us when it is remembered that 
his influence will reach from thirty to 
forty calves each year and that from 


5 to 10 per cent of these calves will 
be selected for breeders that will in- 
fluence the herd ten to twelve years 
hence. In other words, the cattle breed- 
er pays for a good bull whether he uses 
him or not. 


Good cattle do not just happen. 
Successful cattlemen consistently 
practice selection of the cow herd and 
buy the best producing bulls obtain- 
able. One man will sell high grade ani- 
mals consistently at maximum weights 
for top market prices—while his 
neighbor, under the same condition, 
continues to sell low quality cattle 
weighing 50 to 150 pounds less at the 
same age and selling from a cent to 
a cent-and-a-half below market. The 
difference is in selection of breeding 
animals and management. 

In all cattle operations, certain 
principles of herd management are 
necessary for success. The most impor- 
tant item to consider is the calf crop, 
time of breeding, and when these 
calves will be dropped. With the pure- 
bred herd under pasture and farm con- 
ditions, calves may be dropped at any 
time of the year. Under farm condi- 
tions where cattle are run through pas- 
tures and through the fields, the calves 
may be dropped during the winter but, 
under range conditions where the only 
crop produced is grass and very little 
winter feed is available, the nature and 
habits of the grass growth in Florida 
sets the time for calves to be dropped 
in the spring. Therefore, the breeding 
season should be arranged to coincide 
with nature, so that calves dropped in 
the spring can get full benefit of the 





first year’s growth of grass. 


Too often cattlemen fail to pay 
proper attention to this important 
item of the annual calf crop, with the 
result that—within a few years—fi- 
nancial embarrassment and failure 
overtakes them. The annual calf crop 
must carry the entire cost of the 
breeding herd. It follows, then, that 
a small calf crop means less returns 
with the same overhead. The difference 
in calf crop percentage with practi- 
cally the same cow maintenance cost 
has a market influence on the produc- 
tion cost per calf. As an example: 
With a herd of 100 cows, if the an- 
nual cow herd maintenance cost is 
$100 and the calf crop is 90 per cent, 
then the calf cost would be $11.10 per 
head. If the calf crop was only 60 per 
cent, then the cost per calf would be 
$16.60. 


Factors affecting the calf crop are 
many. It is rather difficult to point out 
a certain factor or system that is re- 
sponsible for a low or high calf crop. 
However, variation in percentage of 
calf crop from year to year is influ- 
enced by the feed and grazing condi- 
tions during breeding season, winter 
feed supply, inherent breeding ability 
of the cows, the age at which heifers 
are bred, mineral deficiencies, the 
number and conditions of the bulls, 
and the distribution of bulls on range 
during breeding season. All agree, how- 
ever, that to get the maximum calf 
crop animals must be selected for their 
breeding qualities; a complete yearly 
cycle of feed and pasture must be sup- 

(Continued on Page 32) 





Ownership 


Hardie offers Florida growers a sprayer 
that embodies the ability to spray any- 
thing you want to spray in any fashion you | 


COMPANY, Winter Garden — 
NACO FERTILIZER COM- 
PANY, Fort Pierce — SOUTH 
FLORIDA MOTOR COMPANY, 
Sebring, Arcadia, Fort Myers— 
OCALA TRUCK & TRACTOR 
COMPANY, Ocala — HOWE 
E. MOREDOCK COMPANY, 
Miami and Homestead—POM- 
PANO TRUCK & TRACTOR 
COMPANY, Pompano—FLOR- 
IDA TRUCK & TRACTOR 
COMPANY, Palatka—COAS- 
TAL TRUCK & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, West Palm Beach, 
Belle Glade —FARM EQUIP- 
MENT SALES COMPANY, Tal- 
lahassee — BROWN EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, Marianna 
— FLORIDA MOTOR and 
EQUIPMENT CO., Gainesville 





FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORAT 
want to do it. The same Hardie will 
make the application in a variety of ways 
and will handle a variety of materials 
FMC PERFORATED PIPE 
@ Low Pressure Cuts Pumping Costs 
@ 50-Foot Coverage At 20 Ibs. pressure 
® Efficient, Dependable, Non-Clogging 


The leading responsible dealers in all 
sections of Florida listed here sell and 
service Hardie Sprayers assuring immed- 
iate, capable, local attention to all needs | 
of Hardie owners ® Trouble free Operation. Lowest Initial Cost 
FMC ADJUSTABLE GATE SPRINKLER 

® Can Be Used as Main Line 

® Adjustable, full open to full close 

© 16-45 gpm at 25 Ibs., 50’ coverage 

® Can Be Set Close To Ground or on Risers 
ROTATING RISER TYPE SPRINKLER 


® High Pressure (20-100 Ibs.) 

® Versatile, 5-400 gpm per nozzle 

® Coverage, 70’ to 3 acres per nozzle 

® Greatest Variety of Sprinkler Arrangements 
SEND FOR FREE PLANNING SERVICE 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 
Hudson, Michigan 








FLORIDA DIVISION LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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Junior Cattlemen Test Feeds 
4-H Boys Gain in Calf Scramble and Feeding Program 
By E. H. VaNceE 


Hardee County Agricultural Agent 


_ ENTY eager youngsters poised 
waiting the starting signal. A mo- 
ment later they were tearing down a 
field intent on capturing one of the 
calves loosed in the arena. This was a 
scene at the calf scramble arranged by 
the Hardee Cattlemen’s association at 
their first fat stock show a year ago. 

The boys did not receive the calves 
they captured at the scramble. How- 
ever, at the 4-H Club Achievement 
day held in May, each boy picked his 
calf from a lot of ten choice animals 
donated by members of the association. 
The boys were allowed to choose their 
calf in the order in which they had 
brought their calves across the finish 
line in the calf scramble. 

Between the time of the scramble 
and Achievement day, each boy was 
visited by the local 4-H agent. The 
parents, the boy, and the agent con- 
ferred to see whether the boy was in 
position to feed and care for the calf 
properly and it the parents would co- 
operate. During the same time sugges- 
tions as to feeding and caring for the 
calves were developed by Dr. W. G. 
Kirk of the experiment station at Ona. 
These suggestions were furnished each 
club member. In addition to using a 
nurse cow, the following feed schedule 
was recommended: Citrus pulp, 50 
pounds; ground snapped corn, 18 
pounds; cotton seed meal, 30 pounds; 
mineral, 2 pounds. 

The aim was to make the whole pro- 
gram as practical as possible to con- 
form to conditions existing in the 
county. The boys were encouraged to 


make use of citrus in some form as a 
feed. A number made no use of citrus. 
A few fed fresh grapefruit. The bal- 
ance used the ration as recommended. 

It is interesting to note that when 
the animals were brought to show the 
champion 4-H steer had fresh grape- 
fruit while the reserve champion never 
deviated from the standard formula. 
According to their records the cham- 
pion had a total expense of $60, 
brought 5lc a.pound, and netted the 
owner $305.25 gross, including prize 
money. The reserve champion had an 
expense of $75, brought 42! a pound, 
and netted the owner $233 gross in- 
cluding prize money. 

An analysis of the prices per pound 
on each animal shows that where some 
citrus was used these prices were con- 
sistently in the higher brackets with 
one exception. This steer had sweet 
feed and pellets. 

The boys did an excellent job in 
gentling and feeding their steers. The 
calves came directly off the range and 
were wild as March hares when they 
were chosen by the boys. Two of the 
prize winners have already indicated 
they were interested in buying a pure- 
bred animal. Others plan to use the 
money they have earned in purchasing 
a steer to show another year. 

The local cattlemen’s association 
plans to appoint a committee to work 
out various plans whereby these 4-H 
members can obtain new feeders and 
other 4-H’ers can also start in on a 
feeding program. The following table 
indicates results of the 4-H feeders: 
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ASK YOUR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURER 


for Plant Foods Containing this Natural Combination 
of Magnesium and Potash 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Many farmers have obtained profit- combination of these essential plant 


able results in the growth of a variety food elements. It is mined and re- 


of crops on magnesium-deficient _ fined exclusively by International at 


Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
It will pay you to ask your fer- 
tilizer manufacturer for Su/-Po-Mag. 


WEIGHT PRICE 
575 $51.00 
480 42.50 
365 33.00 
410 30.00 
410 27.50 
440 31.00 
440 30.00 
515 28.50 
455 28.00 
425 28.50 
410 26.00 
310 28.00 
405 20.00 
540 26.50 


AMOUNT PREMIUM soils by the addition of soluble mag- 
$293.25 $12.00 
204.00 20.00 
120.45 13.00 
123.00 3.00 can obtain these benefits, many lead- 
112.75 .00 
136.40 00 
132.00 00 ing Sul-Po-Mag in mixed fertilizers 
146.78 
127.40 
121.13 
106.60 
86.80 
81.00 
143.10 


Sue Roberts (Grand Champ.) * 
R. C. Weeks (Reserve Champ.) 
Leroy Polk” 

Charles Revell 

Rowland Banks 

Earl Tomlinson* 

Lawrence Shackelford 

David Tomlinson 

Charles Shackelford 

Kenneth Waldron 

Earnest Crews 

Eugene Long 

Bobby Simmons 

David Reas 

Duane Norris* (did not sell) 
Thurman Lowe (did sell) 
*Used citrus in some form in feed. 


nesia to the other plant foods in 


mixed fertilizers. So that you, too, 


Write for a free copy of our booklet 
ing manufacturers are now supply- “Magnesium—an Essential Plant 
Food Element’, It describes the 


.00 and for direct application. 
.00 
.00 
00 ical way to obtain quick-acting 


00 bl a Saree an 
soluble magnesia is in combination Ze % 4 
00 
oy. & 
Semis 
00 


00 POTASH DIVISION « INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


function of magnesium in profitable 


The most practical and econom- plant growth. 


oN Ow NM A oO HN 


»8 w D, ot 
00 with potash. Su/-Po-Mag is a natural 


~~ +b 


not 





We are exclusive Dealers in Tampa and adjacent territory 
MYERS PUMPS, WATER SYSTEMS 
and IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE STOCK OF REPAIR PARTS — PROMPT SERVICE 


MAYTAG APPLIANCE CO. 
1213 FRANKLIN STREET PH.M1108 TAMPA, FLORIDA 





Enforcement of bee disease laws is 
to continue under the plant board. We 
voted confidence in them and received 
assurance of continued effort on their 
part. Of course, much of this has to 
be “taken with a grain of salt,” as we 
are certain to realize as time goes on. 
While the plant board is a wonderful 
organization for certain functions, | 
feel that it is about as satisfactory an 
agent for enforcement of bee laws as 
a water buffalo is for carrying cargos 


Chats With 
Florida Beekeepers 


By Nero Derr 
A Keeper of the Bees 











| arm you wonder what took 
place at the special state association 
meeting in Tampa on February 11. 
Frankly, little was accomplished. 





Standard, Half, One and Two Pound 


PRESERVE & HONEY JARS 


The study of forming a co-operative 





was continued by the board of man- 
agers. Personally, I don’t expect any- 
thing to come from it. After cussing 
and discussing the embargo law, it was 
decided to follow it through a hear- 
ing of the supreme court. 


across the desert. 

There were some changes in our by- 
laws—clearing up some vague points 
of operation. Then, all of a sudden, the 
members became hungry and someone 

(Continued on Page 32) 


FRICTION TOP SYRUP CANS 
EXTRA CAPS TO FIT ALL TYPES OF JARS 


LOUIZ WOHL & /ONS 


16th St. & 6th Ave. @ Tampa 5, Florida 
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BEST RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Glass Door improves boking — 


KEROSENE RANGES 


Saves time, fuel ond worry 


MAKE THE WHOLE FAMILY HAPPY 


The modern BOSS Kerosene Range matches any gas or 
electric range in modern style and finish...in fast, clean, 
safe heat. In addition, BOSS has everything to make cook- 
ing easier and more convenient. Fully insulated glass door 
oven. Heat indicator. Useful shelf splasher. Handy utensil 
storage compartment. Concealed fuel tank. 


THERE'S A BOSS FOR EVERY HOME 


A BOSS Table Top Range for Modern Kitchens. 
A Console Range for cooking big family meals. 
A Rangette or Cook Stove for small Kitchens. 


| 


| al 
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Write Dept. 812 for name of nearby BOSS dealer 


THE HUENEFELD CO - CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


BOSS RANGES - STOVES - OVENS - HEATERS 








“my PREMIUM QUALITY 
ey) «-24-M0. GUARANTEE 


IPT 
Fefertsres 


ase 


SEARS NEW RAYON CORD 


ALLSTATE 


6:00x16 


Sears gives you a definite 
written 24-Month Guarantee 
with each tire. Here's quality 
you can depend on, in work- 
manship and materials. Here's 
plus savings in tires of pre- 
mium-quality. See this new 
guaranteed tire today! 


BUY ALLSTATE TIRES 
AT THESE SEARS STORES: 
@ SARASOTA 


@ ST. PETERSBURG 
@ TAMPA 


@ DAYTONA BEACH 
@ FT. MYERS 
@ GAINESVILLE 


ORLANDO 
TALLAHASSEE 
JACKSONVILLE 
OCALA 











Prizes for the best recipe of the 
month are as follows: 
$3.00 
$2.00 


Best Recipe - - - 
Next Best Recipe - 

All other recipes published — One 
three-year subscription to the FLoripa 
Grower. Winners who are subscribers 
already may have their subscriptions 
extended or may order the magazine 
sent to others. The magazine reserves 
the right to reprint any recipe in sub- 
sequent publications. 

First Prize: 

PINE BARK STEW 

2 dozen small fish 
pound bacon, chopped fine 

‘4 pound butter or margarine 
medium-sized onions chopped 
bottle ketchup 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

1 cup water 

Cook bacon and onion in pan until 
very brown. Place layer of fish in deep 
vessel, add layer of onions and bacon 
dotted with butter. Repeat until all 
fish are used. Pour ketchup, Worcest- 
ershire sauce, and water over this and 
cook until fish are tender. Serve with 
rice or bread.—Mrs. Dona C. O’Brien, 
Seffner, Florida. 

Second Prize: 

The following recipe submitted by 
Mrs. Voss was sent to her by her son 
who was Chief Boatswain Mate on a 
cutter during the Normandy invasion. 
It came to her from England and was 
named for Lieutenant Frost in charge 
of the “Miss Fury.” 


FROSTO SPECIAI 


1 fresh egg, beaten stiff 
2 teaspoons sugar 
Juice of 2 Florida oranges 
Beat together the above ingredients 
for a drink which C.B.M. Voss says 


“is grand and gives you a lot of pep.” 
Honorable Mention: 


ICE BOX ROLLS 
1 package yeast 
2 cups water 
Y. cup sugar 
1M 

1 egg, well beaten 

6 cups flour 

4 tablespoons melted shortening 
Dissolve yeast in 2 cup warm 
water. Add remaining water. Add 
sugar, salt, and egg. Sift flour once 
before measuring. Add half the flour 
to this mixture. Beat well. Add melted 
shortening and mix in remaining flour 
with hands. Knead gently in bow! un- 
til smooth. Allow to rise in well 
greased. bowl at 80 degrees F. This 
should double in bulk in about two 
hours. Punch down, rub surface with 
softened butter and return to bowl. 
Cover with heavy waxed paper and 
damp cloth and place in refrigerator. 
Remove dough from refrigerators for 
approximately an hour before shaping 
into rolls. Let rolls rise until light— 
about thirty minutes. Bake in hot 
oven (400 degrees F.) for fifteen min- 
utes. Mrs. John P. Rountree, Clear- 
water, Florida. 


teaspoons sale 


7 y 7 


THRIFTY DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 


4 cup butter 
1 cup sugar 
1% cups flour 
') cup cocoa 
1 teaspoon soda 


V4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup buttermilk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Sift flour, 
cocoa, soda and salt. Add sifted ingre- 
dients alternately with buttermilk to 
creamed mixture. Add vanilla. Bake in 
loaf or layers in moderate oven. 


Cream butter and sugar 


7 y 7 


PEANUT BUTTER FROSTING 


Mix together 2 cups sugar and 2 ta- 


blespoons peanut butter. Add enough 
cream to make mixture thin enough to 
spread on cake.—Mrs. O. R. Fagin, St 
Petersburg, Florida 


TROPICAL MINCEMEAT 
4 quarts green tomatoes, ground 
3} oranges and 3 ke 

kumquats ground 

pint grated coconut 

pound seedless raisin 

pint higs, stemmed 

pound shredded pin 

pounds brown 

pint vinegar 

pint fruit juice 

teaspoon mace 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon allspice 


teaspoon cloves 


io ed ee a ee 


teaspoons cinname 

Combine all 
stand for several hours. Boil for thirty 
minutes and let stand for several more 
hours. Boil again for thirty minutes. 


ingredients and let 


Pack while hot into hot jars and seal.— 
Mrs. J]. Robert Moore, Hopewell, Neu 
Jersey. 


7 7 7 


CORN FLAKE BAKED DRESSING 


¥, pound hard beef suet 


4 cups corn flakes large loaf 
dry white bread 
bunch parsley 


lemons (grated r 


teaspoon sait 
4 teaspoon pep 
Dash of Mace 
2 beaten eggs 
Crumble bread or flakes in mixing 


bowl. Shred 


it fine. Add chopped 


Remove skin from suet. 

Add to crumbs 
parsley and remainder of ingredients 
This can be used as stuffing for a small 
turkey or other fowl or baked separ- 
ately in a greased dish at 350 degrees 
for about twenty minutes. — Mrs 
Helen Rue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


7 4 . 


SPICED BREAD PUDDING 


2 cups bread 
cup flour 
cups raisins 
2 cup margar 
4, cups sour milk 
cup broken nut 
y teaspoons ¢ 
egzes 
cup sugar 
4 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon nutr 
teaspoon van la 
1's teaspoons soda 
Add soda to milk. Add bread crumbs 
and let stand for five minutes. Cream 
shortening and add sugar, cinnamon, 
eggs, nutmeg and vanilla. Combine 
both mixtures and add sifted flour al- 
ternately with milk. Add raisins and 
chopped nuts. Pour into greased cov- 
ered casserole and bake in oven. Serve 
hot with milk or fruit sauce.—Mrs 


Fred Moder, St. Petersburg, Florida 


sf y 7 


Historical records show that fire 
fighting in Florida’s woodlands was 
taught to our first settlers by early 


Indian tribes. 





| pe FARMERS and other land 
owners set a record number of for- 
est tree seedlings this season. 

When the tree-planting season came 
to an end in mid-February, 20,000,000 
slash pine seedlings had been given 
their ground space to grow into pulp- 
wood, gum, and timber trees. That 
number is double that of any previous 
season. 

Furthermore, many more slash pine 
seedlings would have been planted had 
they been available. Since the war 
ended, the Florida Forest service has 
increased its production of seedlings 
each year at its Olustee and Munson 
nurseries, but the demand has exceeded 
the supply. 

The season for planting pines usually 
begins about December 1 and runs 
through Jaauary 31, but because there 
was not enough weather to 
“harden” the seedlings, the present 
planting did not begin until mid- 
December. 

The great increase in the number of 

trees being set out is a definite indica- 
tion of the growing realization among 
farmers and other landowners of the 
great value of forests. More farmers 
than ever are planting trees now on 
land unsuitable for other crops, and 
they are counting on their plantings 
to provide them with a continuous 
crop of pulpwood, gum, and timber 
in the years ahead. 

Farmers, members of 4-H clubs and 
Future Farmer chapters, lumber com- 
panies, and other land-owners are 
planting trees and making provisions 
to protect them from fire and to man- 
age them as crops. The first income 
comes from the sale of pulpwood, 
when the trees are from 12 to 15 years 
old and the first thinning is done. 
Trees that remain may be worked for 
gum. And, finally, the timber or saw- 
log trees are cut when from 30 to 40 
years old. 

Many farmers plant with the dib- 
ble, which is a spade-like tool with a 
blade about three and a half inches 
wide and 11 inches long and a handle 
about 3 feet long. Two men working 
a dibble can plant two acres or 1,400 
trees in a day. Other farmers and land- 
owners planting large tracts use a 
planting machine pulled by a tractor, 
which, operated by two men, can plant 
from 10 to 15 acres or 10,000 trees in 
a day. 

Of the 20,000,000 seedlings being 
planted this season, 3,000,000 were 
bought from the Forest service by four 
pulp mills which distributed them free 
to farmers and members of 4-H clubs 
and FFA chapters, while the other 
seedlings were bought by the farmers 
at cost of production. 

In addition to the pine seedlings, 
30,000 red cedar seedlings have been 
planted this season by farmers who 
want them for fence posts and other 
purposes. These were also produced by 
the Forest service. The demand for 
these also exceeded the supply. 

Lake County 4-H club boys are 
showing more interest than ever in 
forestry, according to Asst. County 
Agent James N. Watson. 


cold 
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Farm Tree Planting Record Set 
Forest Service Nursery Pressed to Meet Demand 


By Louts T. NrELAND 


Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Assisted and directed by our office 
and Forester Jack Turner of the State 
Forest service, the club boys recently 
planted 6,000 slash pine seedlings in 
demonstration plots at Umatilla, 
Howey, Mount Dora, and Tavares. 
They received the seedlings free of 
charge from the Container Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Other recent forestry developments 
weer the transfer of 10 acres by the 
Howey company to the Howey 4-H 
club for planting to slash pines, and 
the planting of some Arizona cypress 
on a demonstration plot by Mount 
Dora 4-H boys as an experiment for 
commercial Christmas trees. 


4-H Camping System 
Gets 3 New Ones 


DDITION of two summer camps to 

Florida’s 4-H club camping system 
has been announced by R. W. Black- 
lock, club agent with the State Agri- 
cultural Extension service. 

Thirty acres bordering Lake Jack 
in Highlands county have been deeded 
by the Consolidated Land company of 
Jacksonville to the state board of edu- 
cation and have been accepted by the 
state board of control for establishing 
a 4-H club camp to serve club mem- 
bers in the area from Polk county 
southward. The Jacksonville concern 
gave the tract to the state to show its 
appreciation for 4-H club work and 
contribute to further development of 
the program in Florida. 

The tract is now being cleared and 
constructoin of camp buildings is ex- 
pected to begin within the next three 
months, Mr. Blacklock explained. The 
Highlands County commissioners are 
having a road built to the camp site. 

The second camp is a 20-acre tract 
on Farles lake in Ocala National For- 
est, Marion county, and is to be used 
exclusively for negro 4-H club mem- 
bers and meetings of negro Extension 
Service workers, It was formerly a rest 
camp for Army Air Force officers and 
already has buildings and accommo- 
dations for 100 persons. Negro club 
members from all sections of the state 
will attend camp there. The Extension 
service will use the land and buildings 
under a special use permit from the 
U. S. Forest service. 

With the two additions, Florida’s 
4-H camping system, already consid- 
ered one of the best in the nation, will 
have five summer camps for club 
members. The other three camps, 
which have been in operation for sev- 
eral years, are Camp Cherry Lake in 
Madison county, Camp Timpoochee 
in Choctawhatchee National forest, 
Okaloosa county, and Camp Mc- 
Quarrie in Ocala National forest, Lake 
county. Camp Timpoochee is the old- 
est. Nearly 4,000 club members at- 
tended the three established camps in 
1948, and hundreds of others attended 
county and district camps arranged 
by county and home demonstration 
agents. 
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successful citrus growers 


of highest quality in order to 
show a profitable return 
on their investment. 


NACO is proud that its 
common sense fertilizer and 
spray programs are producing 
fruit of superior quality. 
Ask your Naco man about the 
balanced combination of 
essential minerals in 


5-STAR BRANDS. 


NACO 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


High Quality Fruit... 


More than ever. 


must prepare to grow clean fruit 


ZINC 

IRON 
MANGANESE 
MAGNESIUM 
COPPER 


plus BORAX 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 





| Lychee Growers Association is in process 
of formation to assure the orderly de- 
velopment of the growing and market- 


ing of Lychees in Florida 


Those plant- 


ing Lychee acreage now will be in at the 
inception of a highly profitable new in- 


dustry 


We have trees in containers for im- 


| mediate planting 
Lychee information 


(YCHEE O 


LAUREL 


Write for complete 


RCHARDS 


PORATED 


Sarasota County 


FLORIDA 
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N SOME COMMUNITIES, one who 

rakes his leaves and saves them and 
counsels his neighbors to do the same 
is like a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. He may tell his neighbors that 
burning leaves smoke up the country- 
side, while leaves that are saved and 
composted will help the soil; his neigh- 
bors will listen politely, save a few 
perhaps, and go on burning. 

Many city folks—and some rural 
folks, too—seem to think that burn- 
ing the leaves they have raked from 
their yards and lawns is the proper 
thing to do because it gets rid of them 
once and for all. Too, they also like 
to smell them and watch them burn. 
So, because of these ideas, hundreds of 
tons of leaves are carefully raked, 
piled, and just as carefully burned 
during the fall or late winter every 
year in Florida. The leaves crackle and 
snap, the owner carefully tends the 
fire to be sure all are burned, and the 
home grounds and 
well smoked. 

Regardless, you can get a great 
deal more good from your fallen leaves 
if you rake and compost them. Every- 
one recognizes that a yard looks bet- 
ter if the fallen leaves are raked up; 
there’s no reason for burning them 
simply because they litter your yard. 
And there are very good reasons for 


community are 


ant Lo 
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Burning Leaves Robs Gardens 
Save Source of Soil Fertility and Conservation 


By Crype BEALE 


Associate Editor, Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


not burning them. They will enrich 
your soil, conserve the moisture in the 
soil, and increase its very important 
organic content. 

Freshly-fallen dry leaves won't do 
those things overnight, but compost 
them on the back of your yard and 
they will be ready to help you produce 
flowers or vegetables in a few months. 
Generally, according to Dr. F. B. 
Smith of the Agricultural Experiment 
station, dry leaves do not decompose 
rapidly because they do not wet easily 
and they dry out rather quickly. They 
contain substances (tannins and ligni- 
fied materials) that decompose more 
slowly than the carbohydrates and 
proteins of other plant parts. They are 
also low in nitrogen, which is needed 
for stimulating action of microbes that 
decomposition. Because the 
products from decomposed dry leaves 
are mainly acidic, limiting the micro- 
bial population to the molds, leaves 
and leaf mold make a good mulch for 
the garden. The slow decomposition 
and gradual release of the ash constit- 
uents to the soil in a readily available 
form helps to hold soil moisture, pre- 
vents excessive evaporation, and im- 
proves fertility. 

After raking your leaves this sea- 
son, compost them. Establish a neat 
pile on the back of your yard and 
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w-Cost Pumping? 


USE MARLOW 
WATER WIZARDS 


Marlow Water Wizard 
Self - Priming Centrifugal 
Pumps are fast workers 
and misers on fuel. Their 
far advanced design as- | 
sures performance and de- 
pendability that can save 


you money. 


Marlows on 


the job free a grower for 


other jobs. 


Water Wizards are built for hard service and their impor- 
tant savings stay with you throughout years of use. They're 
backed by the Marlow reputation as manufacturers of the 
world’s largest line of self-priming centrifugal pumps. 








For irrigation, water supply, washing root 
crops, filling spray go 
tion, flood control and many other uses. 





, land reck 








Sizes 1'%- to 10-inch, 50 to 4000 GPM, gasoline, electric, Diesel and beit-driven. 


Bose of wheel mounted. 


MARLOW PUMP 


Fully gvoronteed. See your dealer for full details. 


560 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


World's largest line of self-priming centrifugal pumps. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


BELLE GLADE 
Agricultural Insecticide C Inc 
FORT PIERCE 
Sales and Service Co 
5 S. Fourth Street 
PALMETTO 
Paimetto Pump and Irrigation Co., Inc 
SANFORD 
A. D. Rosier, P. O. Box 606 


Equipment 
0 


SOUTH MIAMI 
Denning’s Inc., 202 Sunset Avenue 
ST. PETERSBURG 
R. H. Hall, 1029 Central Avenue 
TAMPA 
Hall's Pump & Appliance Co 
4610 Florida Avenue 
TAMPA 
Maytag Appliance Co., 1213 Franklin St 


you'll have some very good plant food 
for your flowers or vegetables next 
spring. Some gardeners who realize the 
value of composted leaves have even 
built enclosures of from 8 to 10 feet 
square on their lots for their compost 
piles, using either boards or wire fenc- 
ing for the purpose. 

Now that we have determined the 
reasons for establishing a compost pile, 
let’s take up the business of building 
the pile, of developing that compost for 
the garden. Spread the leaves about 
6 inches deep over an area from 8 to 
10 feet square. Then on top of this 
layer, apply a 2-inch layer of soil, and 
on the top of the soil, sprinkle about 
half a pound of a complete fertilizer 
or, better yet if you have it, a thin 
layer of fertilizer from the hen house. 

After the first layer is, established 
in that manner, follow through with 
additional layers as you gather leaves 
during the season. Make each layer of 
compost in the same manner as the 
first. If there isn’t enough rain to keep 
it moist, water it for 15 or 20 minutes 
about once a week. Incidentally, the 
top layer should be kept bowl-like so 
that water will tend to flow to the mid- 
dle of the pile instead of running off 
the sides. Working the top so there will 
be a slight slope toward the center 
will do the trick. You can build a pile 
like this to a height of 3 or 4 feet. If 
you have more leaves, start another 
one. 

Dr. Smith gave us those pointers on 
starting and building a compost pile, 
and he also tells us that fertilizer isn’t 
necessary to make good compost, but 


it does hasten the decomposition pro- 
cess and makes your compost richer in 
plant nutrients. 

Under favorable conditions of mois- 
ture and temperature, he explains, oak 
leaves composted in this manner will 
decompose sufficiently for use in the 
garden in about 6 months, although 
longer periods are sometimes neces- 
sary. Live oak tree leaves require a 
longer period than other oak leaves. 
Ash, maple, elm, and hickory leaves 
may be composted successfully in this 
manner also. 

It isn’t necessary to limit the ma- 
terials you put in your compost pile 
to leaves, however. Grass clippings, 
vegetable tops that you will not use 
for food, and other such material may 
be incorporated in it. Beware of weed 
seed, for you don’t want to store them 
in your compost pile for several 
months and then spread them in your 
garden. Be specially careful not to get 
any nut grass in the pile, for you're 
sure to have trouble in your garden 
if you do. 

Working well decomposed leaves in- 
to your soil certainly will enrich it, 
while applying even partially decom- 
posed leaves to the surface of the gar- 
den will prevent excessive evaporation 
of soil moisture in warm weather, hold 
down growth of weeds, maintain even 
soil temperature, and, according to 
entomologists, help discourage root- 
knot nematodes. 

7 7 7 

Less than fifty years ago, petroleum 
supplied only 8 per cent of the nation’s 
total energy. 





SPRAYS AND DUSTS FOR PERFECTION 
IN VEGETABLE CROPS 


* 


ALL TRADE NAMES REC. L.S. 


Whether you prefer to spray or dust 


your crops, 


or spray some and dust 


others, these ORTHO insecticides are 

available in the form you like to use. 
Consult your ORTHO Fieldman or dealer about 
your insect control program. These insecticides 
are particularly suited to Florida crops. 


* ISOTOX Sprays and Dusts 


These insecticides contain refined gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride; 
effective against aphids, thrips, leaf miners, pepper weevils. melon worms, 


* VAPOTONE Sprays and Dusts and VAPOPHOS Sprays and Dusts 
These are insecticides containing organic phosphates that act quickly 
against aphids, thrips and active forms of red spider. 

* PERSISTO Sprays and Dusts (DDT) 


These DDT insecticides are effective against corn ear worms, army worms. 


cabbage worms and leafhoppers. 


* ALLTOX Sprays and Dusts 


These are chlorinated Camphene insecticides that control leaf miners, 


horn worm, cutworms, etc. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Right Start in Life for Calf 


Meat and Dairy Production Are Dependent On It 


By D. A. 


Veterinarian, Florida 


P RODUCTION and conservation of 
meat and meat products are import- 
ant undertakings that have received 
careful attention from livestock owners 
throughout the nation. American live- 
stock producers are still furnishing 
suficient beef, pork, mutton, and 
other kinds of meat and meat products 
for home consumption and for some 
distribution abroad. 

It requires many months of plan- 
ning and careful attention to details 
to raise an animal to the proper age, 
and to have the animal in condition 
for profitable production. This food 
production program can be still furth- 
er increased by preventing loss from 
livestock diseases. In the beef and 
dairy cattle production for instance, 
calf-raising is an important problem 
that must receive high priority in the 
production program. 

In purebred dairy herds all calves 
usually are raised; in other herds sufh- 
cient numbers must be raised to replace 
cows that are removed from the herd. 
In addition to that, large numbers of 
calves are raised annually for veal pur- 
poses. In the United States it is esti- 
mated that 5,000,000 dairy calves 
must be raised annually to replace 
cows going out of production. 

An important problem in raising 
calves is that of avoiding the introduc- 
tion of diseases and avoiding loss from 
improper management, care and feed- 
ing. It is in line with good manage- 
ment to see that the calf gets a good 
start in life. Under most conditions it 
is advisable to provide a clean, well 
lighted, comfortable maternity stall 
which will insure that the young calf 
does not contract such diseases as 
navel ill or the various forms of 
diarrheas that are common to young 
calves. 

In many successful calf raising enter- 
terprises the young calf is left with the 
mother for at least three days—longer if 
it is small and weak. This insures that 
the calf will receive the colostrum or 
first milk from the mother.Colostrum 
contains antibodies which protects the 
intestinal tract of the calf from the 
harmful effects of ordinary bacteria 
that usually exist as saprophytes in the 
environment of cattle. Colostrum aids 
in building up resistance against ail- 
ments to which new-born calves are 
subject, it is also high in vitamin A 
and acts as a necessary laxative for 
the young calf. 

To get a good production of high 
quality colostrum for the young calf 
it is necessary to permit the cow to 
have a rather long rest or dry period 
before calving. In general, dairy cattle 
should be permitted a dry period of 
at least 60 days before freshening. 


SANDERS 


Experiment Station 


milk. A newborn calf should receive 
from 5 to 6 pounds of milk a day, or 
about 10 per cent of its weight for 
the first week or two. This milk should 
be divided between three meals per 
day rather than one or two meals. The 
reasons for limiting the amount of 
milk and for advocating frequent 
feeding is because the true stomach 
of a newborn, calf is small and that 
overfilling the stomach leads to diges- 
tive upsets that may cause serious con- 
sequences or even fatalities. As the 
calf develops, the amount of milk fed 
each day can be increased until 8 to 12 
pounds are given daily for a 4 weeks- 
old calf. The calf may be changed over 
from whole to skimmed milk grad- 
ually. Young calves should be stanch- 
ioned when fed milk. This is necessary 
to prevent development of the habit of 
nursing among pen mates after feed- 
ing milk. 

Feeding of grain immediately after 
milk tends to dry out the mouths of 
calves and lessens the desire to nurse. 
Calves that are permitted to remain 
in the stanchion for 30 minutes after 
a feeding of milk usually will have 
forgotten about nursing their pen 
mates when released. It is important 
to prevent this habit among dairy 
calves, as it is one of the ways in which 
bacteria gain entrance into the udder 
of young calves. The bacteria that 
gain entrance into the udder of young 
dairy calves often remain dormant 
within the tissues of the gland and 
will show up as mastitis infections in 
the first calf heifers at time of fresh- 
ening. 

Another way in which bacteria en- 
ter the glandular tissues of the udder 
of young calves is through injuries 
produced by the horn fly. By its habits 
of sucking blood from the tissues of 
the teats and adjoining surfaces of the 
udder of young heifer calves, the horn 
fly produces serious injury to these 
parts. Many of these heifer calves 
which are seriously attacked in their 
early life by the time horn fly, freshen 
with blend asymmetrical quarters or 
abnormal secretion. Bacteriological 
cultures obtained from the surface of 
the lesions on the udders of the young 
calves and from their udder secretion 
before and after calving reveal pres- 
ence of staphylococci and other micro- 
organisms which produce mastitis. 
Young calves are highly sensitive to 
fly annoyance and every effort should 
be made to prevent flies from becom- 
ing numerous. This should be accom- 
plished by preventing the flies from 
breeding in and around the barns, lots, 
and runs. 

A good calf crop may be expected 
only if sound herd management 
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There's a real good farmer 
in our section who's al- 
ways preaching about 
cover crops for building 
up poor land. But he says 
you need something more 
for a good corn crop. How 
come he find out 


He side-dress a five-acre 
patch with two, three hun- 
dred pound of natchel soda. 
The corn start quick and 
keep growing good in the 
dry spells. There wasn’t no 
firing and the ears was heavy 
and fuller filled. He say the 
other minerals in soda must 


AN help build them ears. 


LOW COST 


Efpeccent DUSTING 
" ED AMERICAN 


Bco4 DUSTERS 


Anywhere—Anytime the efficient, low cost American 
Beauty Duster is ready for action. Wet soil or rough 
terrain present no problem with these light weight units. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Large, easily operated powerful bellows. Special feed 
screen for simple adjustment and elimination of dust 
waste. Flexible hose and extension rods with special 
deflector allow full under-leaf coverage. Sturdy con- 
struction and interchangeable parts assure long life 
and economical operation. 

Try AMERICAN BEAUTY DUSTERS—YOU WILL SEE THE 
DIFFERENCE. Available at your Dealer or write direct. 


During this rest period the udder tis- methods are employed in raising young 
sues are able to secrete and store colos- animals and observance of precau- 
trum of high vitamin and antibody tionary sanitary methods. 

content. In cases where the udder or yore 

mammary gland becomes infected Seven Tallahassee business firms have 


with species of bacteria and develops agreed to sponsor a Hereford Fat Stock 


symptoms of mastitis, a dry period 
longer than usual of 60 days is bene- 
ficial and often necessary. 

After the calf is taken away from 


its mother it should receive’ whole 


growing project, with Future Farmers 
and 4-H Club members in Leon coun- 
ty. The animals will be fattened and 
shown in the West Florida Livestock 
show and sale at Quincy. 


LOS ANGELES CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1960 Santa Fe Avenve, los Angeles 21, California 
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My BERKELEY gives me 


A lot of water... but that’s what 
we need for real comfort in the house 
and to keep our garden watered. 
Our BERKELEY Modern Jet System No. 
056-40 gives us all this water for a few 
pennies o day and spares time for 
real, productive work. And! know that 
BERKELEY service is my guarantee of 
long years of dependable use. 


This is a Model 056-40 
BERKELEY Deepwell Jet 
Water System — pumps 
600 gals. per hour at 
40 ft. — pressure range 
20 to 40 Ibs. Easily 
adapted to changing 
water levels. 

Look under “PUMPS” in the yellow section of 

your phone book for your nearest Berkeley Dealer 


Write today for bulletin No. 505 


BERKELEY """ ke 


556 Tift Ave., $.W., Dept. O, Atlanta, Georgia 


FLEX-0-SEAL 
wow 


DELIVERY 


Don’t wait until next summer's 

sun is burning up your crops 

or a dry spring is ruining your 
chances for profit before you order 
FLEX-O-SEAL Portable Irrigation Pipe. 
Make sure that you have this protection 
at the start of the growing season by 
placing your order TODAY. Write, 
wire or phone your order. FLEX-O-SEAL 
is available in 3, 4,6, and 8 inch diame- 
ters in Aluminum or Galvanized. FREE 
folder, Rain the Lifeblood 
of Farming mailed upon 
request. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


3723 S. Rockwell Ave. 
Chicago, Iilinois 








Ge Farther —Accemplish More 
A STICKER and SPREADER for the Arsenates, the 
Mixture and Ground Derris 


MAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, Inc. 
Dept. ¢ . 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, H. Y. 
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Our Garden Clubs 


By Mary GiLcurist 
Publicity Chairman, Florida Federation of Garden Clubs 





M*: Kart A. BickeL, publicity 
chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, has an- 
nounced that Mrs. Lewis M. Hull, 
president of the National council, has 
been awarded the Silver medal by the 
National Garden institute for making 
the greatest contribution to gardening 
in the United States in 1948. The 
medal, designed by the late Victor D. 
Brenner, one of the world’s outstand- 
ing medalists, has never before been 
awarded to a woman. It is the highest 
award given by the institute and was 
last awarded to Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
noted horticulturist. 

Under Mrs. Hull’s leadership mem- 
bership of the National council now 
approximates 250,000. Among out- 
standing nation-wide projects spon- 
sored through the 5,300 clubs of the 


| Council are the Blue Star highway; 
| the Seeds of Peace campaign, in which 
| seeds for 70,000 gardens were supplied 


to Europe; and the Redwood Grove 


| project, which is to be a gift of the 


council to the nation. 

The National council is sponsoring 
a nation-wide Flower Arrangement 
contest, the first All-American Flower 
Arrangement contest. Florida mem- 
bers are asked to participate. Entries 


| in four scheduled classes will be made 
| by photograph from outstanding ar- 


rangements of individual members and 
are open from April 1 to May 1, 1949. 
’ 7 7 

The Orlando Garden club reports 
Mrs. John Harrison, publicity chair- 
man, sponsored a Rose show at a local 
department store. The second project 
of the season was the Second Course 
judging school which consisted of a 
three-day series of lectures and demon- 
strations by Mrs. Cochrane Cole of 
New York. It included, also, a lec 
ture by J. M. Crevasse Jr., horticul- 
turist and superintendent of grounds 


| for both the University of Florida and 
Florida State college. 


7 7 7 
Myrtle Grove Garden club, Pen- 
sacola, one of the newer members of 
the State federation, observed Arbor 


| day at the Myrtle Grove Methodist 


church, presenting a handsome cherry 
laurel tree. 
7 7 7 

Winter Park Garden club sponsored 
a tour of five gardens under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Theodore Kew. Its 
Flower show will be presented on 
March 8-9 with Mrs. Henry Jewett 
and Mrs. F. Dun-Rankin as 
co-chairmen. 


Greene 
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Sarasota Garden club members pre- 


| sented a petition to the County com- 


missioners asking denial of a previous 
petition, presented by a group of 
forty-eight persons living on a state 
highway, which demands immediate 
cutting down of all Australian pines 


| and palm trees along the highways of 


Sarasota county. The petition spon- 


| sored by the club members has over 


1,000 names of persons who believe 
that trees have an esthetic value as well 


a shade value in a sub-tropical com- 
munity and along highways. 

Mrs. Karl Bickel, state president, is 
actively engaged in this conservation 
measure. Club members have no ob- 
jection to removal of trees that are 
hazards. They requested the commis- 
sioners to appoint a committee of five 
persons to examine any trees consid- 
ered hazardous and to report to the 
commissioners. But they do not want 
the ruthless destruction of all Aus- 
tralian pines and palms along county 
highways. 

State Executive Board meeting was 
held at the Hotel John Ringling in 
Sarasota on February 1. Mrs. Nina 
Washburn, Bradenton, State chair- 
man of finance, announced the Mana- 
tee River Garden club flower show 
will be held on March 10-11. Current 
booklet of the Audubon society has an 
article on Mrs. H. H. Risley’s achieve- 
ment in introducing the study of 
birds in Manatee County public 
schools. This club has just received a 
15-year lease of land from the city 
for its Garden center. 

Mrs. R. M. Dwyer, Lakeland, chair- 
man of Garden centers, reported the 
dedication of the Daytona Beach 
Garden center. Mrs. William  D. 
Starke Jr., Jacksonville, flower show 
chairman, reports Flower Show Judg- 
ing schools held at West Palm Beach, 
Ft. Lauderdale, and Tallahassee. The 
federated circles of the Garden Club 
of Jacksonville held a garden pilgram- 
age ot Dupont and McGeehee gardens, 
Oriental gardens and Albert & Merkels 
Orchid nurseries on February 10. 

Mrs. J. Guy Williams, Lake City, 
director of district 2, announced the 
Lake City Garden Club Azalea show 
held early this month. 
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Club members are asked to contact 
Mrs. Edward M. Murphy, Daytona 
Beach, program chairman, for infor- 
mation concerning colored slides of 
gardens requested for exhibition at 
the National council annual meeting 
at Portland, Oregon. May 22-25. 

Mrs. E. F. Reasor, Orlando, chair- 
man of Junior gardens, has been ad- 
dressing Junior Garden clinics in her 
endeavor to enlarge this phase of gar- 
dening. 

7 7 7 


The National Roadside council has 


advised the State federation that the 
sign board nuisance has not abated be- 
tween Melbourne and Ft. Lauderdale 
and between Tampa and Boca Raton. 
Boca Raton, however, is entirely free 
from advertising signs. Mrs. Verne 
Klintworth, Tampa, chairman of 
roadside development, said that high- 
way zoning is necessary and that a 
campaign toward this goal is needed in 
Florida. 
r 7 7 
Plans are maturing for the annual 
convention of the State federation to 
be held in St. Petersburg at the Soreno 
hotel April 20-21-22 with Mrs. J. J. 
O’Donohue as chairman. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Long distance lines today are 
busier than ever. Business men, 
manufacturers, builders . . . all 
use the telephone as the quick- 
est method of communication. 
Overloaded lines cause tele- 
phone “traffic jams.” Please 
be patient if you have a few 
minutes’ wait when calling 
long distance. Thank you. 


—_—— PENINSULAR — 
| TELEPHONE COMPANY | 
— f ELECTRICITY 
DOES SO MUCH... 
COSTS SO LITTLE! 


7 
SUNSHINE SERVICE 





BIGGEST BARGAIN 
IN YOUR BUDGET! 
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Tractor & Stationary 
Engine Rebuilders 


CRANKSHAFT GRINDING 
Piston Thermo-sizing 


COMPLETE MACHINE SHOP & 
REPLACEMENT PARTS SERVICE 


AUTO PARTS 
AND 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


“The Piston Ring Specialists” 
1624 FRANKLIN ST. TAMPA 
PHONE M 1518 


BRONCHIAL 


ASTHMA 


FOR SUFFERERS 
Send today to BREFREN — Dept 5F 
414 East Seventy-Second Street 
SEATTLE 5. WASHINGTON 








Dixie 18 Field Corn 
Adds to Crop Value 


M”: than 5,000 acres of Dixie 18 
field corn will be planted in Flor- 
ida this year, according to Dr. Fred H. 
Hull, head of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station agronomy depart- 
ment. 

Were it not for limited seed sup- 
plies, farmers would plant at least 
10,000 acres of this new yellow hybrid 
which has proved to be a consistently 
heavier producer than common vari- 
eties of corn during the past two years. 
In Experiment Station plantings, Dr. 
Hull reported, it produced 40 per cent 
more grain than common varieties and 
20 per cent more than the white hy- 
brid, Florida W-1. 

Dixie 18 is the result of cooperative 
research by experiment stations of the 
Southeastern states (including Florida, 
which developed two of the four par- 
ent inbred lines) and the United States 
department of agriculture. Dr. Wayne 
H. Freeman of the Georgia Coastal 
Plains Experiment station developed 
Dixie 18. 

Dr. Hull expressed the opinion that 
much of Florida’s corn acreage will be 
planted to Dixie 18 within the next 
few years, and he has estimated that 
when it replaces three-fourths of the 
state’s corn acreage the value of the 
Florida crop will be raised at least 
$1,000,000 a year. 


Until adequate supplies of Dixie 18 
seed can be produced, the agronomist 
explained, other varieties must be used. 
He recommended Fla. W-1, W-2, 
Funk G-737, La. 2909, Wood $-360, 
Watson 213, and Wood S-240, in that 
order, and pointed out that either 
Florident Yellow or Florident White, 
the two best common varieties in the 
state, may be planted if seed of those 
varieties are not available. Where dam- 
age by weevils and other insects has 
proven unusually heavy in the past, 
Cuban Yellow Flint or Havana Flint 
probably will do best. 


In planting field corn on land not 
heavily fertilized the year before and 
on which no cover crop will be turned 
under, the agronomist recommended 
application of from 200 to 400 pounds 
of 6-6-6, 5-7-5, or 4-8-4 per acre in 
the drill row a week before planting 
and a side-dressing of 100 to 300 
pounds of nitrate of soda or its equiv- 
alent 40 days after planting. If lupine 
or some other legume precedes corn, 
he said, 200 to 400 pounds of 0-10-10 
or 0-14-10 is suitable for the initial 
fertilization. On land fertilized ac- 
cording to those recommendations, 6 
to 10 square feet should be allowed for 
each plant instead of the 12 to 15 
square feet usually allowed on unfer- 


tilized land. 
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Orlando Fair Shows 
Fine Dairy Cattle 


F™ DAIRY HEIFERS and cows from 
all sections of the state were shown 
at the second annual Florida 4-H Dairy 
show held in connection with the Cen- 
tral Florida exposition at Orlando, ac- 
cording to C. W. Reaves, dairy spec- 
ialist with the State Agricultural Ex- 
tension service. 
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All dairy cattle shown have been 
raised by 4-H club members, and most 
of them have been shown in county 
and area shows. Some competed for the 
first time, however. Each breed was 
shown separately before outstanding 
judges, and there was competition be- 
tween counties as well as individuals. 

Prior to judging of the 4-H club 
entries, contestants from eighteen 
counties competed in the state 4-H 
dairy judging contest. 

The Central Florida exposition, 
and the state department of agricul- 
ture provided $1,500 in cash pre- 
miums for show winners. 

Trophies, plaques, and cups were 
presented to winners Monday evening, 
February 21. These included the Flor- 
ida Dairy Industry association revolv- 
ing trophy to the best county group, 
plaques provided by dairy and feed 
firms to other high-ranking county 
groups and to high teams in the judg- 
ing contest, cups awarded by the Flor- 
ida Jersey and Guernsey cattle clubs, 
and prizes awarded by the national 
breed associations. 

Meetings of the Florida Jersey Cat- 
tle club and Florida Guernsey Cattle 
club were also held in Orlando Feb- 
ruary 21, Mr. Reaves said. 

Representatives for the Jersey Cat- 
tle club from every section of the state 
attended a directors meeting of their 
organization, of which Carlos Griggs 
of Summerfield is president. 

The Guernsey Cattle club ,headed 
by Carroll Ward of Winter Park, held 
its annual meeting and heard talks by 
Robert F. Loree of Florham Park, 
N. J., president of the American 
Guernsey Cattle club, J. Frank John- 
son of St. Charles, Ill., national direc- 
tor of Guernsey milk marketing, and 
J. McK. Jeter of Union, S$. C., South- 
eastern representative of the American 
Guernsey cattle club. 
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Tobacco Farmers Get 
Aphid Control Plan 


 paagen bright leaf tobacco growers 
can control aphids by practicing 
clean cultivation in and around their 
plant beds and by dusting their plants 
with one of three new insecticides that 
have been found effective against the 
pests, according to Dr. A. N. Tissot, 
State Experiment Station entomologist. 

As weeds and cabbage, collards, and 
turnips often harbor aphids that may 
migrate to tobacco, the Experiment 
Station entomologist recommends pull- 
ing or hoeing such plants that may 
come up in or around the plant bed. 
Chemical weed-killers are not suitable 
for destroying such plants, as they 
might also damage tobacco in the plant 
bed. 

In applying the insecticides—1 per 
cent parathion, 1.5 per cent gamma 
isomer benzene hexachloride, or 66 per 
cent tetraethyl pyrophosphate—spec- 
ial care should be exercised to get full 
coverage of plants, as the materials 
kill the aphids by contact. About half 
a pound of dust is required for a hun- 
dred-yard-bed, and it may be applied 
by rotary or hand duster. 

Dr. Tissot recommends dusting the 
plants as soon as aphids are discovered 
and weekly thereafter until they are 
moved to the field. If no aphids are 
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found, one application should be made 
three weeks before the plants are pulled 
and another one week before they are 
pulled. Dusting in the plant bed is to 
have the plans as nearly aphid-free as 
possible when transplanted in the field. 

As soon as plants become well es- 
tablished in the field, the entomologist 
says, it is advisable to dust them again, 
keep close check on them afterwards, 
and dust again and as often as necessary 
if aphids are found after the first field 
dusting. If the grower finds only a 
few small infestations on plants in the 
field, he may resort to “spot” dusting 
after the first application, but if he 
finds numerous infestations and, par- 
ticularly, if he finds winged aphids, he 
should dust the entire field, taking 
pains to get the dust on all plant sur- 
faces. 


From 10 to 15 pounds of dust per 
acre is sufficient for the first field ap- 
plication, but 25 to 30 pounds will be 
required for full coverage when the 
plants are approaching maturity. 
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STARTS GOAT DAIRY 


With forty pure bred Nubian goats, 
R. H. Judd, of Riverview; will start 
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commercial dairying this month. His 
dairy will be known as the Alafia Goat 
dairy. 

Judd has experimented with the 
Nubian goat for the past fourteen 
years. He bought his first Nubian goat 
when his doctor ordered him an a strict 
goat’s milk diet for a stomach ailment. 

The Nubian goat, bred originally in 
Africa, finds Florida a good home, ac- 
cording to Judd. “I just don’t have 
sick goats,” he contends. Nubian goat 
milk is especially free of odor and sec- 
ond freshened stock yields as high as 
seven or eight quarts, Judd explained. 

Judd lives on the McMullen road 
near Riverview, his property adjoining 
Rice creek. In full operation he ex- 
pects a yield of 80 quarts daily. 
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TRY TANK FARMING 
A. Wisson, of Limona, has built five 
beds for hydroponic farming for 
Spring planting. Wisson has incorpo- 
rated gravel bed types recommended 
by Purdue university and expects a 
high yield through the latest hydro- 
ponic feeding formulas. He estimates 

his costs of beds at $550 each. 











Florida. 


crops with greater economy. 


JACKSON 
GRAIN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 





GOOD CROPS 





For higher yields, extra quality crops and greatest economy 
choose your X-CEL fertilizer with the analysis and formula 
best suited to your particular crop and soil conditions. 


Our service men and dealers are backed by years of 
experience with Florida soils and crops—and Fertilizers for 


These men can help you grow good crops with economy. 
Prove to yourself the value of ‘The X-CEL Way” of better 


FAITHFULLY SERVING FLORIDA AGRICULTURE 
FOR FORTY YEARS 


SINCE 1909 


e FEEDS 

e SEEDS 

e FERTILIZERS 

e INSECTICIDES 
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Stop the Ravages of 


ROT 


Here's a practical wood preservative 
against rot and insect attack, easily 
applied by brush, spray or dip. 


<ppRINer 


STOPS ROT 
AND TERMITES 


Cuprinol is a Danish formula of over 40 
yeors successful use thot will lengthen the 
life of fence posts, rails; sheds, pens, coops; 
greenhouse flats, benches and stakes; cold 
frames and celery boords; porches, steps, 
sills — any wood thot is susceptible to rot or 
insects 

Cuprinol is effective either by itself or os 
@ priming coat under paint, and Cuprinol 
treated wood is hormless to seedlings 
plants, poultry and animals 

Distribution is being extended through 
lumber yards, hardware and general stores 
A gallon ($3.90) brush applied, treats ap- 
proximately 400 sq. ft. of lumber. If not yet 
available locally order direct, or send for 
descriptive literature in such quantity os you 
con advantageously use 


. TAMPA 
WOOD PRESERVING CO., Inc 
Tel. H 5947 1116 Carmen St. 
Tampa, Florida 











The FAMOUS ‘‘BEAZLEY’’ 


AODELS FROM 16” to 31” CUTTING WIDTr 
Prompt Service and Delivery. Write 
BEAZLEY POWER MOWER CO 
$T. PETERSBURG, FLORID 





EXCELSIOR 





Pack your Citrus Fruit in the most 
economical and safest 


in shipping bags or in bulk shipment 
EXCELSIOR looks best and is best. 


cushioning. 


SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


FLORIDA EXCELSIOR MILLS 
P. 0. Box 101 Phone 1280 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 








A MACHINERY STEAL 
Heavy duty Palmetto rake or rooter blade 
complete unit suitable for D8 or similar 
size dozer, perfect condition $400, cost 
Diese! 35 Caterpillar in good condition 
throughout priced for quick sale. 

New Jaques Power Saws self propelling, 
Mfgs. estab. retail price $427.65. 20% 
discount for 30 days. This saw is espe- 
cially designed for pasture improvement 
work. 

(2) Jaques Mighty Mite 1 row farm 
tractor powered by 6 h.p. Briggs & Strat- 
ton engines, slightly used, $575.00. 


W. C. MANLEY 
Authorized Jaques Dealer 
510 N. Broadway Phone 427 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 
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Tobacco Mold Early, 


Growers Are Alerted 


Bu MOLD appeared in Georgia dur- 
ing January, so Florida tobacco 
growers have been advised to look out 
for this serious disease and take steps to 
combat it. 

J. G. Gaines, tobacco pathologist at 
the Coastal Plain Experiment station, 
Tifton, says discovery of the disease 
in Cook County, Georgia, on Jan- 
uary 11 is the earliest observation ever 
made of blue mold in a Georgia plant 
bed. 

Dr. R. R. Kincaid, pathologist at 
the North Florida station at Quincy, 
says shade tobacco beds in Gadsen 
county were unusually well advanced 
in February. He adds that the mild 
weather, which has been conducive to 
seed germination, also is favorable to 
an early attack by the blue mold or- 
ganism, 

Dr. Kincaid urged growers to ob- 
tain supplies of fermate dust and be 
ready to begin dusting when the to- 
bacco leaves were the size of a dime, 
sooner if blue mold appeared in the 
community. Fermate dust is a preven- 
tive. 

The Florida pathologist recom- 
mends dusting shade tobacco plant 
beds three times a week, applying 15 
pounds per acre of a 20 per cent fer- 
mate dust when plants are small and 
gradually increasing the quantity to 
35 pounds. For thick stands, the rates 
may be increased by one-half. 

Dr. W. B. Tisdale and Fred Clark, 
of the main station in Gainesville, rec- 
ommend dusting flue-cured tobacco 
beds twice a week, except where the 
dust is washed off by rain shortly after 
it is applied. They recommend two 
pounds of 15 per cent fermate dust 
per 100 square yards of bed, gradu- 
ally increased as the plants grow. 

County agents have bulletins cov- 
ering the control of blue mold in both 
shade and flue-cured beds. 


Farmers Must Save 
Pigs To Meet Goal 


AVE PIGS, save feed, save losses and 

help meet 1949 hog production 
goals. This is the suggestion to Florida 
farmers from W. J. Sheely, animal 
husbandman with the Florida Agricul- 
tura! Extension service. 

Pointing out that the number of 
sows bred to farrow this spring in 
Florida is 103,000, 2,000 less than the 
goal for pigs and pork can be met sim- 
ply by saving six pigs per litter and 
taising them to maturity. In fact, six 
pigs per litter would give Florida 
farmers the largest number of pork- 
ers they have ever had. 

Florida farmers saved an average of 
4.9 pigs per litter in 1947, 5.4 in 1948, 
Mr. Sheely says. Raising six pigs per 
litter would meet the goal and at the 
same time save the extra feed which 
would have been needed to keep more 
SOWS. 

Mr. Sheely estimates that 200,000 
pigs die from disease, parasites, and 
starvation in Florida every year. Each 
pig that dies at farrowing time rep- 
resents a loss of 140 pounds of feed. 
At weaning time the loss is 260 
pounds of feed; at 17 weeks of age, 
360; at 25 to 26 weeks, 602. A 200- 
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pound hog lost 
feed lost. 

Keeping pigs away from old hog 
lots and water holes, grazing them on 
fields of green oats, rye and millet, 
and inoculating them against cholera 
at weaning time will reduce mortality 
from diseases and parasites, the animal 
husbandman declares. Providing a suc- 
cession of grazing and feed crops will 
keep them growing and producing 
pork. 


means 995 pounds of 


Science Says Organic 
Nitrogen Does Harm 


wo EXPERIENCE with fer- 
tilizers indicates that a plant 
world version of “One man’s meat is 
another's poison” applies in the fertili- 
zer requirments of gladiolus and nar- 
cissus bulbs. 

Studies by Dr. W. D. Mc Cellan and 
Dr. Neil Stuart of the bureau of plant 
industry, soils, and agriculture en- 
gineering show that the organic nitro- 
gen in barnyard manure, blood tank- 
age, and other high nitrogen fertilizers 
is more of a hindrance than a help in 
the production of these two crops. 

Their findings indicate that the or- 
ganic nitrogen stimulates the growth 
of the Fusarium fungi that cause corm 
rot in gladiolus bulbs and basal rot in 
narcissus bulbs. Moreover, the investi- 
gations show nitrogen in the form both 
delays ard reduces flower production. 

The scientists believe that substitu- 
tion of organic for inorganic fertilizers 
during the war is largely responsible 
for the spread of Fusarium yellows 
which now accounts for high annual 
losses in the commercial gladiolus crop. 
Even when narcissus bulbs are treated 
with the fungicide, Ceresan—an ef- 
fective control—applications of fer- 
tilizer high in organic nitrogen content 
resulted in increased Fusarium basal 
rot, Dr. Stuart reports. The effects of 
the fertilizers on yield are relatively 
small in comparison with the effect of 
the Ceresan, but they are consistent and 
support other findings that the fertili- 
zer is of greater benefit to the Fusarium 
than to the narcissus. Other tests show 
that treatment with certain plant 
growth regulators and nitrogen bases 
increases the susceptibility of narcissus 
bulbs to basal rot. 
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Chick and Egg Show 
P: ANS HAVE been made to hold the 

Florida Baby Chick and Egg show at 
the University of Florida March 18 
and 19. This year it will be part of a 
big agricultural fair to be staged by 
all student organizations in the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The chick and egg display will be 
sponsored by the Poultry Science club, 
a new organization on the campus. 
Robert A. Young of St. Petersburg is 
chairman of the chick and egg show. 

The club is inviting all Florida poul- 
trymen to submit entries of extra large 
or large brown or white eggs and day- 
old baby chicks of any standard breed. 
There will be classes for $. C. White 
Leghorns, New Hampshires, and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Cash prizes and trophies will be 
awarded winning contestants. The 


club hopes to be able to send a judg- 
ing team to Memphis to enter the 
Southern Collegiate Poultry Judging 
contest. 
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Vaccinate Stock Now 


PRING IS THE SEASON for having 

horses and mules vaccinated against 
equine encephalomyelitis, the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment station ad- 
vised farmers. 

“As equine encephalomyelitis is 
transmitted from one animal to an- 
other by biting insects, and as these 
pests are more numerous in hot weather 
than during other seasons, it is very 
important to have work stock vaccin- 
ated in the spring before the weather 
gets hot,” Dr. M. W. Emmel, Experi- 
ment Station veterinarian, explains. 

The vaccine has proven to be a 
strong sageguard against the disease, 
but protection lasts only a year, thus 
making it necessary to have work ani 
mals vaccinated annually. Dr. Emmel 
advised farmers to have a veterinarian 
vaccinate their animals, as veterinary 
skill and knowledge are required for 
doing the job properly. 

The Experiment Station worker also 
suggested that farmers make arrange- 
ments to have their work animals vac- 
cinated on the same day. “If farmers 
of a community have their animals 
vaccinated on the same day,” he said, 
“it will not cost them as much as it 
would if the veterinarian had to make a 
separate trip to treat each farmer’s 
horse or mule. Such arrangements will 
also save time and travel for the veter 
inarian.” 
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Putman Farmers Like 
Indigo and Hegari 


FTER very satisfactory results with 

hairy 1948, Putnam 
County farmers are expected to 
plant five times as many 
the crop in 1949 as they planted last 
year, according to 
H. E. Maltby. 

Four hundred acres were planted to 
hairy indigo last year, but, because it 
proved to be an excellent grazing and 
soil-building crop, the this 
year is expected to be increased to 
2,000. 


The county agent also forecasts a 


indigo in 
acres to 


County Agent 


acreage 


marked increase in acreage planted to 
hegari, and continued expansion of 
improved pastures this year. Trial 
plantings of hegari produced about 
1,500 pounds of grain per acre in spite 
of a spring drought and 
summer rainfall in 1948, and farmers 
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who grew the crop were well pleased 
with their yields. Mr. Maltby reports 
that Putnam farmers planted 3,000 
acres of improved pasture in 1948 to 
provide good grazing for their expand- 
ing livestock herds, and he predicts 
that much additional land will be 
planted to improved pasture grasses 
such as Pangola, Bahia, Bermuda, and 
carpet this year. 

Dixie No. 18 field corn, introduced 
in Putnam County in 1948, will be 
planted by farmers this year, 
Mr. Maltby says, because the trial 
plantings of last year produced yields 
a third larger than the varieties that 
have been commonly planted in the 
past. 
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Busy Winter Hens 
Keep Egg Yield Up 


M“s TENANCE of high egg produc- 
tion in the arm or commercial 
flock throughout the fall and winter, 
when eggs are high-priced, requires 
adequate feed and water, sung housing, 
and sanitary yards and houses, accord- 
ing to Frank S. Perry, poultry special- 
ist with the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension service. 

“Spring-hatched pullets,”” Mr. Perry 
explained, “should be laying large 
eggs in October, but they must be han- 
dled with care and skill if they are to 
produce satisfactorily during the fall 
and winter.” To obtain and maintain 
high production, Mr. Perry explained, 
flock-owners should follow these prac- 
tices: 

Provide comfortable housing with 
adequate ventilation but no drafts or 
dampness. 

Inspect the birds frequently and 
take prompt control when 
parasites or disease are found in the 
flock. 

Keep the flock eating good feed and 
drinking much water, as heavy con- 
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sumption of feed and water is neces- 
sary for high production. If necessary, 
stimulate feed intake by providing a 
crumbly (mixture of laying 
mash and water or skim milk), mash 
pellets, grain that has been soaked in 
milk, and by providing green feed 
whenever possible. 
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Provide regular and adequate rations 
of grain and mash for the flock. 

Use lights if available to keep the 
flock eating and laying. Additional 
light lengthens the day for the flock in 
winter and also stimulates the egg-pro- 
ducing organs of the birds to greater 
activity. Lights may be turned on in 
the early morning and off at daylight 
or turned on at dusk and turned 
off a few hours later. Little is 
gained by extending the day in this 
way to more than 14 hours.) If lights 
are used in this way, a 40-watt electric 
bulb equipped with a cone-shaped re- 
flector 16 inches in diameter at the base 
and 4 inches high will provide ade- 
quate illumination for 200 square feet 
if it is placed 6 feet above the floor of 
the laying house. If electricity is not 
available, a lantern or other light equal 
to the 40-watt bulb may be used. If 
lights are to be turned on in early 
morning, grain for the morning and 
fresh water may be provided after the 
hens have gone to roost. 


Coax Roses to Bloom 


W HILE ROSES IN FLORIDA usually 
do best in the spring, they will 
produce beautiful blooms throughout 
the summer if given proper care and at- 
tention, Horticulturist G. H. Black- 
mon advises gardeners. 

Diseases and insects give roses more 
trouble in hot weather than during 
other seasons, the State Experiment 
Station worker explains, but they can 
be controlled. 

Rose plants must grow rapidly to 
produce good blooms. If they were fer- 
tilized at the beginning of the season 
with a complete fertilizer, sprinkling 
2 tablespoonfuls of a good garden fer- 
tilizer on the soil around each plant 
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once every two weeks will provide 
enough plant food for them. 

In late April or early May and the 
middle of June, apply 2 tablespoonfuls 
of a nitrogen-potash “top-dresser” to 
each plant in addition to the fortnight- 
ly application of nitrogen garden fer- 
tilizer, Mr. Blackmon suggests. Always 
apply fertilizer to the soil, taking care 
not to get it on the bushes, and water 
the garden afterward. 

His recommendations also include: 
If the weather is dry, water throughly 
about twice weekly. Keep a heavy 
mulch of oak leaves on the surface to 
conserve soil moisture, maintain even 
soil temperature, and keep down weeds. 

Black spot and brown canker must 
be controlled to obtain 
bloom, and these diseases usually are 
worse in hot weather. Pick off leaves 
affected by black spot, cut out all 
brown wood, and remove these from 
the garden. Flordo, a spray developed 
by the Experiment station, and some 
commercial preparations have proved 
satisfactory controls for these diseases. 
Directions for making and applying 
Flordo may be obtained from the Ex- 
periment station in Gainesville or from 
county agents. Spray once a month 
with Flordo or apply a suitable com- 
mercial spray or dust. 

Insects pests that must be controlled 
include aphids, thrips, and stink bugs 
that may attack blooms and foliage. 
Dust with a rotenone compound or 
spray with a nicotine sulphate solution 
(nicotine sulphate may be combined 
with Flordo mixture) to control aphids 
and thrips. Control stink bugs by 
knocking them off the bushes, into a 
small can containing kerosene, in the 
early morning. 

While most gardeners like long stems 
on their blooms, Mr. Blackmon said, 
they should take care to leave several 
good leaves remaining on the stub left 
on the plant. If this is not done, the 
plant will be weakened severely. 


satisfactory 
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PLANTED PINES AND LUPINI 

More than 300,000 slash pine seed- 
lings were planted by Lafayette Coun- 
ty farmers during the month of Jan- 
uary, according to County Agent 
S. L. Brothers. 

The county agent said the survival 
percentage of the seedlings was high 
as the result of good planting methods 
and favorable rains after planting. 

Mr. Brothers also reported that 
farmers are well pleased with the 
growth of their 1,500 acres of blue lu- 
pine and 100 acres of sweet blue lupine. 

‘i 9 
SPRAY SAVES CUKES 

A mixture of two quarts of Dithane 
D-14, one pound of zinc sulphate, 
one-half pound of hydrated lime, and 
100 gallons of water is effective in 
controlling anthracnose and downy 
mildew of cucumbers and water mel- 
ons. Add Dithane to water, then add 
zinc sulphate, and, finally, the hy 
drated lime, stirring the water con- 
stantly during the process. Apply the 
mixture by power sprayer.—Agricul- 
tural News Service. 
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The Information and Education 
branch of the Florida Forest service will 
supply 10,000 slash pine seedlings free 
to each individual FFA chapter re- 
questing them. These seedlings must be 
used for chapter projects. 
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to increase your yield 


The PMA (Production and Marketing 
Administration) will help you build 
ponds, dams, ditches, etc. and plan 
your overhead irrigation system. 

But the pump you use is up to your 
own good choice. Since 1872, Byron 
Jackson Co. has been a leader in the 
manufacture of irrigation pumps. One 

of these, the BJ Rain Pump, is specifi- 
cally designed for overhead irrigation 
systems and other portable uses. 

In overhead irrigation service, this 
pump is usually belt driven from a gas 
engine or the power takeoff of a trac- 
tor. It may also be operated direct- 


connected to either a gas engine or 
an electric motor. Thousands of these 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
Offices in PrincipalCities 


RAIN PUMP 
Into the PMA Program 


BJ Rain Pumps are in operation. 
There's a BJ Dealer near you ready 
to give you his help in the selection 
of the right pump for your system. 
Contact your BJ representative today, 
or write to us for further information, 


Capacities from 200 to 1200 gpm 
Heads from 70 to 160 ft. 
Speeds from 1200 to 2200 rpm 


BYRON JACKSON CO., Pump Division 
Box 2017, Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


NAME. 





STREET OR &.F.D. 





CITY. 





Dolomite? "/ DOLOMITE? 
That's the stuff that grows 


extra dollars on your trees! 


~ d/p DOLOMITE is the stuff that gets you 
the biggest return from your fertilizer in- 
vestment—the stuff that renews the proper 
acid-alkali balance in the soil—the stuff that adds the 
calcium and magnesium needed for vigorous growth, 
quality fruit. Is it any wonder, then, that grower after 
grower will tell you that d /p DOLOMITE grows him 
extra dollars? To grow more dollars this season, start 
your d/p DOLOMITE application right now! 


DOLOMITE 


Wodcle, Yee 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
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Bee Chats 


(Continued from Page 23) 
moved for adjournment. 

Let’s look forward to the annual 
meeting of the state association next 
October in Lakeland. This, I believe, 
is the first state bee meeting to be held 
in Lakeland. There is a possibility that 
it may prove to be a good meeting. 
(Seems we do most of our wrangling 
in Tampa.) 

Passing from politics to economics, 
have you plenty of supers for the 
crop? Do you bottom super? Or do 
you top super? There has been much 
said about this, and there are some ad- 
vantages in each method. 

After many years of supering I have 
come to a medium somewhere between. 
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CAP-BRUSH 
SAVES TIME, MONEY 
Just tap liquid on perches and 
smear. Fumes arise, killing 
poultry lice while chickens 
roost. Cap-Brush makes a little 
4901 go a long way. Original facto- 
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VINCENT 


system —— 
DEHYDRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Turn WASTE to 
Valuable BY-PRODUCTS 


DAN B. VINCENT, Inc. 
3408 HENDERSON BLVD. 
H 5459 TAMPA, FLA. 





Fancy Leaf 
CALADIUMS 


25 1 in. 

BULBS $2. 
18 2 IN. BULBS $3 POSTPAID 
Glorious array of colors in many choice varieties. 
Excellent for shady spots, house plants, borders. 
Cut leaves make lasting bouquets. Growing in- 

structions included. 


ARNER’S PALM GARDENS 


Dept. FG., 119 So. Ridgewood, Sebring, Florida 





Epperson and Co. 
Machinery and Supplies 
130-132 South Franklin St. 

Ph. M2688 Tampa, Florida 
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Roughly describing the style, I place 
the first super above the food cham- 
ber; when this has started to gather 
weight, I raise it and place one under 
it and on the food chamber. Usually, 
from there on, I give supers on top as 
long as the bees occupy them. 

Bottom supers exclusively calls for 
too much lifting for anyone operating 
many colonies. However, at the first 
of the flow it is a good way to get the 
bees up, and may delay swarming for 
one or more weeks if cells are not 
started before you start raising the 
supers. No method is sure to prevent 
swarming, but there are many ways to 
delay or discourage it. 

Supers containing only foundation 
will be drawn more readily if bottom 
supered. But if you are using extract- 
ing combs, drawn previously, you get as 
good results one way as the other. 
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Our Gardens 
(Continued from Page 28) 

Mrs. Bickel is attending the called 
meeting of the National council of 
State Garden clubs in New York the 
twenty-first of this month. 
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Robert Swanson, Tampa, a holder 
of one of the club fellowships at the 
University of Florida, has been acting 
as assistant to the Orange County agri- 
cultural agent. He has been in charge 
of 4-H boys. 
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“Corsages For Milady” by Glad 
Reusch, published by the Federated 
circles of the Garden Club of Jackson- 
ville, is now in its second edition and 
available for 75 cents. This 20-page 
booklet is full of suggestions, both 
practical and unusual, that will appeal 
to all interested in this art. The illus- 
trations clarify the instructions, mak- 
ing it possible for anyone with imagi- 
nation and ingenuity to create her own 
corsage. 
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January issue of the bulletin of the 
Federated circles of the Garden Club 
of Jacksonville, is filled not only with 
informative articles on raising plants 
but detailed accounts of the club’s 
activities. 
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Poinsettia, Hibiscus, Jungle, Green 
Fingers and Gardenia circles of St. 
Petersburg Garden club celebrated 
Arbor day by sponsoring the planting 
of trees with appropriate ceremonies 
in as many school grounds. 
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An Association of Flower Show 
Judges of Florida was formed during 
the Camellia and Azalea Flower show 
held in Tampa, January 29. Those 
eligible to become members include 
persons who have passed the examina- 
tions, and who have had the experi- 
ence of judging five flower shows. The 
association, affiliated with the National 
council, aims to provide accredited 
judges when needed for flower shows, 
though garden clubs are not restricted 
to this group. 
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Orlando Garden club observed Ar- 
bor day by distributing 500 pine seed- 
lings to club members. Those not dis- 
tributed were presented to various 
schools in Orlando for planting on 
school grounds. Junior Garden Club 
chairmen directed tree planting cere- 
monies at the various schools. 


Managing Beef 
(Continued from Page 22) 
plied; an abundant amount of salt and 
mineral mixtures must be supplied; 
and animals must be kept under the 
best conditions possible. On each in- 
dividual pasture or range, main prob- 
lem of the cattleman is to get a maxi- 
mum calf crop. Therefore, he must be 
familiar with and be able to cope with 

local conditions. 

Even in Florida, there must be some 
arrangements made for wintering the 
breeding herd. During cold winters 
there have been too many losses of 
breeding cattle on account of lack of 
feed. The cattle business always is 
faced with the problem of getting the 
breeding herd on early grass in the 
best condition possible. If the breeding 
herd is very weak when it goes on 
grass, it will naturally follow that the 
calf crop that year will be either small 
or late. Therefore, it is important that 
on pastures and ranges, bushes and 
briars be cleared out and the grass 
given a chance in order that the cows 
may be able at the earliest possible time 
to secure good grass! 

e ¢ 


Aphid Control 


(Continued from Page 16) 
cases, unsatisfactory results can be 
traced to delaying treatment until the 
aphid infestation has become heavy 
and much damage has been done. An 
idea of the number of aphids on the 
plants can be obtained by placing a 
piece of paper under the vines and 
shaking them. If an average of five or 
six aphids per plant is found to be gen- 
eral in the field it is time to begin dust- 
ing or spraying. If the aphids do not 
appear in numbers until about blos- 
soming time, one application of dust 
or spray may be sufficient. If they ap- 
pear when the plants are small, two 
or more treatments may be needed to 
protect the crop from serious injury. 

7 7 7 


Junior Dairymen 


(Continued from Page 2) 

and preparation, said Mr. Alexander. 
As a part of the show committee’s ef- 
fort to show them a “big time.” a hot 
dog and “trimmin’s” luncheon was 
served to more than 300 in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce auditorium. To 
commendation for such youngsters as 
these, this publication wishes to add 
tribute in an editorial on page 34 of 
this issue under the title “Better 
World.” 


7 5 7 


Plan Potato Support 


HE Department of Agriculture 

has announced a single price sup- 
port program for potatoes of all ac- 
ceptable grades, according to R. S. 
Dennis, Florida executive officer for 
the Production and Marketing admin- 
istration. 

Prices announced for Florida pota- 
toes are: April $3.20, May $2.00, 
June $1.90 and July $1.75 per 100 
pounds. The potatoes must be graded, 
packed in new burlap or cotton bags 
and loaded in carlots or truck lots. 
Grades acceptable include U. S. No. 1, 
U. S. Commercial, U. S. No. 1 Size 


B, and U. S. No. 2, 


mum diameter. 


The department believes that the 
single support price for all grades will 
encourage movement of the better 
grades into commercial channels and 
limit government purchases to the 
lower grades. 


1% inches mini- 


To be eligible for price supports, 
growers must stay within their acreage 
goals and enter an agreement with the 
department of agriculture before the 
sales are made. 


Florida Park Briefs 


There are eight parks in operation 
by the Florida Park service. 
"ww 4 
Florida Caverns state park is only 
three miles from Marianna. 
7 : 7 
Hundreds of persons visit Camp 
O’Leno near High Springs every sum- 
mer in group camps. 
y 7 7 
There is a museum of interesting 
relics at Fort Clinch state park near 
Fernandina, 
7 7 7 
Several of Florida’s largest oaks may 
be found at Highlands Hammock state 
park near Sebring. 
7 7 y 
Much of Myakka River state park 
near Sarasota is a vast almost treeless 
plain. 
7 sf y 
Hillsborough River state park is a 
popular day-use area near Tampa. 
7 7 5 


Gold Head Branch state park near 
Keystone Heights takes its name from 
a small stream which flows through 
the park. 


4 . 4 


A summer program for school chil- 
dren in Leon county, which is being 
carried out as a cooperative program by 
the Florida Park service and the Talla- 
hassee city Recreational department, 
will give more than 1,500 boys and 
girls of Leon county trips not only to 
state parks but also to historic sites and 
outstanding points of interest in the 
West Florida section. 

7 7 7 

A record of 2,129 persons recently 
passed through the gates at Hillsbor- 
ough River State Park, near Tampa, on 
one Sunday, knocking out all previous 
“one-day” attendance records for this 
south Florida state park. 

7 7 7 


The number one worry of the Flor- 
ida Park service is lack of personnel 
and facilities to accommodate the many 
thousands of persons who are already 
visiting the state parks and the antici- 
pated visitors in ever-increasing num- 
bers. 

During the present administration, 
the State of Florida has supplemenetd 
the state park program by making 
$100,000 available for the purchase of 
Santa Rosa state park, near Pensacola; 
$78,500 for the purchase of Jupiter 
state park, south of Stuart, and $800 
for St. Andrews state park, near Pan- 
ama City. Due to lack of funds these 
state park areas have not been develop- 
ed yet. 
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TREES — Nursery STOCK 


SEED—PLANTs (CONT.) 


PouLTRY—Rapssits (Cont.) 





WANT TO RAISE $3.00 to $5.00-per-box-on- 
tree early fruit? 7? ? It can be easily accom- 
plished by top-working the remarkable 
“Dream Naval Orange’, on sweet, sour 
orange or Cleopatra stocks. Rough lemon 
rootstock in Not permitted for this splendid 
navel. Prolific, ready to ship before October 
15th of every season; ratios guaranteed 10% 
to one, with soluble solids 10% or better. 
Juice-content 5% to 6 gallons per x—— 
Never Any Dry Cells. Why Grow .50 vbranges 
when it costs no more to produce fruits that 
will certainly sell for $3.00 to $5.00 on the 
tree? 7? Orlando old-time residents pay me 
$11.00 per box all Winter long—Why? 
Foolish question. Quality Always Commands 
A Premium. Budwood only sold on Contract. 
Price .50 per budeye in 500 or more lots. 
Why further waste time on ordinary varie- 
ties ? Chase & Company, and Roper Brothers, 
both have large acreage planted to Dreams. 
Royal Purple Citrus Research Nursery, 1224 
Palmer Street, Orlando, Florida. Phone 5467. 

HARDY CITRUS Budded on Trifoliata. 
Strong, heavy one year buds. Oranges: Sat- 
suma (Owari), Pineapple, Washington Navel. 
Grapefruit: Duncan, Marsh Seediess. Foster 
(pink). $2.00 each. Kumquat: Nagami, 
Meiwa, Limequat, Calamondin, $2.50 each. 
Florida Gardens, Fairfield Drive, Pensacola, 
Florida. 

NIGHT BLOOMING Jessamine, Jacaranda, 
Punk Tree, Tropical Bleeding Heart, Dwarf 
Poinciana, Dwarf Chinest Fan Palm. All six 
plants $2.00 postpaid. Illustrated Catalogue 
listing 300 varieties plants 25c (free with 
$2.00 orders). Shaffer Nurseries, Rt. 2. Box 
295A, Clearwater, Florida. 

CITRUS FRUITS in Your Own Yard the Year 
Round. The World’s largest and Florida's 
oldest nursery offers fine two year old trees 
at greatly reduced prices. Send postal card 
for Free illustrated catalogue. Glen Saint 
Mary Nurseries Company, Winter Haven, 
Florida. 

GOVERNOR’s Plums, 
better; Everbearing 
berries; Strawberry Guavas; 
2% ft. trees @ 50c each. 
Route 1, Homestead, Florida. 

SUPERIOR CITRUS Trees—All Commercial 
Varieties and rootstocks. Choose from 100,- 
000 trees, %” to 1%” caliper. Reduced 
prices quoted without obligation on your 
needs. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Florida. 

RUBY RED SEEDLESS Grapefruit Trees; also 
all standard varieties of citrus on lemon and 
sour stock. Now booking for winter delivery. 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis. Phone 28- 
red, Florida. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees, Small 
Fruits, Ornamentals. and General Nursery 
stock. Write for Free Color Catalogue. 
Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Box 105, 
McMinnville, Tennessee 


CITRUS TREES — Usual Varieties and Root- 
stocks. Accepting reservations for Fall 1948 
and Spring 1949 delivery. Clay Hill Nurs- 

__eries Co., Box 2880, Tampa, Florida. _ 

THIN-SHELL BLACK Walnuts, rapid growers, 
beautiful shades; bear second year. Nuts 
large, easily cracked. Catalog free. Corsicana 

__Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 

WORLD LARGEST GROWERS early bearing 
papershell Pecan trees. Fruit trees. Catalog 
free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mis- 

__sesipet. 

CASUARINA CUNNINGHAMIANA 
Australian Pines). 2%" Pots 
$15.00 per 100, $125.00 per 
Palm Nurseres, Oneco, Florida. 

IMPROVED JEWEL Peach Trees. Ten years 
selection from our commercial producing or- 
chards. January delivery. R. Thornton, 
Box 2880, Tampa, Florida. 

CITRUS TREES — Usual Varieties and Root- 
coming season's plantings. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 

GRAFTED AVOCADO and Mango Trees. 
Varietes. Catalog. Florida Tropical 

__eries, Valrico, Florida. 

25 TWO YEAR old Concord grapevines $2.50. 
10 golden Elberta peach trees, 18 in. $1.25 
Prepaid. Ponzer Nursery. Rolla, Missouri. 


like Blueberries, larger, 

Lemons; Black Mul- 
Yellow Elders; 
David Merritt, 


“(Hardy 
-18-24”" high, 
1,000. Royal 


Best 
Nurs- 





SEEDs — PLANTS 





PEPPER PLANTS: Fla. Giant, 
California Wonder, $3.00 M. Tomato: All 
Varieties, $2.00 . Onion: All Varieties. 
$1.00 M. Cabbage: Charleston, Wakefield, 
Copenhagen Market, $1.50 M. Hot Pepper 
$3.00 M. All plants F.O.B. Send M.O. or 
Check. Prompt shipment. All plants ready 
now. Field grown Certified seed. Rains Plant 
Farm, 824 E. 5th Street, Stuart. Florida. 

SPROUTED CHAYOTES (Vegetable Pear) 
for planting. Three for $1.25; Six for $2.00, 
with ample best literature, postpaid. Litera- 
ture alone 35c. An all around superior vege- 
table—prolific, tasty, usable in many ways 
Try it! Inquiries gladly answered. Ben H. 
Groover, P.O. Box 1009, Lake City, Florida 

MISSIONARY STRAWBERRY Plants, Post- 
paid 100—$1.00; 500—$3.75; 
Warren H. Lackey, Harrison, 


World Beater, 


Tennessee. 





1,000—$6.00. | 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS:Best grade Maryland 
Strain. Missionary and Klondyke, 1,000— 
$4.50. 5,000 lots and up, $4.00 per 1,000. 
Get our reduced prices on several other va- 
rieties including Best Everbearing and Gar- 
den Collections. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, 
Tennessee. 

NEW HYBRID Hemerocallis (day lilies). The 
many shades, Maroon, Pink, Red, Purple, 
Pastels and bicolors are extremely hardy. 
Varieties can be chosen to give color from 
spring to late fall. List free. Amaryllis Gar- 
dens, 15 Screven Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

YOUNG WELL ROOTED, large flowered 
Azalea plants; $5.50 per 100; $3.00 for 50. 
Camelias, $15.00 per 100; $8.00 for 50, all 
postpaid. Ask for complete price list. Ru- 
dolph’s Nursery, Mobile, Alabama. Crichton 
Station, Route 8, Box 466. 


UNUSUAL TROPICAL Plants. One of State’s 
largest assortments. If we don’t have it, we 
know where to get it. Our family has been in 
the Nursery Business since 1883. Reasoner’s 
Tropical Nurseries, 2433 Sixth Avenue, Bra- 
denton, Florida. 

BETTY PAPAYA Plants at “place ‘only in | spe- 
cial cans, 3 for $1.00 or $20.00 hundred. 
Will mail Betty papaya seed, 25 for 25c with 
addressed stamped envelope. William Ems 
5121 38th Avenue North, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. _—_ > nee 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Missionary and 
Blakemore at 100 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00 
Postpaid. 1000 for $8.00 not paid. Boysen- 
berry Thornless at 20c each. John Lightfoot, 
Birchwood, Tennessee. ’ oe 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Certifiied Missonary 
nursery stock $7.00 per 1000 plants. Prompt 
service, satisfaction guaranteed. Mullins 
Plant Farms, 410 Brookfield Avenue, Chat- 
tanooga 4, Tenneseee. ae 

PASTURE GRASS Plants, Cogan, 
bu., Pangola, $1.00 per bu., Torpedo, $1.00 
per bu., Para, 50c bu., low wholesale prices, 
truck loads. Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis 
Florida. - 

CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS seed, 
mination 90%, purity 97%, 
Ib., f.o.b. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Florida. 

DAHLIA ROOTS. Many varieties. 
State inspected. Write for list. 
ing, 815 Phila. Ave., Silver Spring, 
land as 

CEI RTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS or Sale. 
Missionary, Klondyke, $4.00 per 1000. 
Blakemore, $4.50. Orr's Plant Farm, Harri- 

_son, Tennessee, _ 

DAHLIAS—TEN roots, best prize winning 
named varieties, only $5.00 postpaid. (We 
wholesale too.) Order today. Payne Dahlia 
Farm, Route 5, Kansas City 3, Kansas. 

CLEOPATRA MANDARIN “Tristeza” immune 
citrus root stock, seed and seedlings now 
ready for immediate delivery. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. _ 

FOR SALE: : Hairy Indigo Seed 99.80% pure, 
92% germination, $30 Per Hundred. 
Write for Quantity Me scng A. Messick, Route 
1, Dade City, Florida. a 

BOYSENBERRY PLANTS, 
100 P.P. F. W. Barber, 
Pensacola, Florida. — i 

CENTIPEDE LAWN Grass $1.50 Bu. 

y prepaid mail in Florida. P. 
Montverde, Florida. ; ‘ 

NEW FLOWER, Garden and Farm Seed Cata- 
log Free. “— L. Roy Burgess, Seedsman, 
Liberty, 8S. ) % ¢ 

ALYCE C coves seed, total germination 92%, 
purity 99%, $20.00 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Grand 
Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. ae 

ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Free illus- 
trated catalog, hints on care and culture, 
McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Tyler, Texas 

RAISE BULBS for Profit. Tremendous demand. 
Marketing services. Write Mission Hill Gar- 
dens, Box 224, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

INDIGO SEED, total germination 94% 
980%, $20.00 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. 
Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. ' 

HIBISCUS PLANTS, double red, 4 for $1.00. 
David Merritt, Route 1, Homestead, Florida. 

HORSERADISH SETS all length. Ralph May- 

hew, Sioux City, Iowa. 


$2.00 per 


total ger- 
$15.00 per 100 
Eustis, 


. Garden 
ow!l- 
Mary- 


$1.00 doz., $6.00— 
Route 3, Box 369, 


Delivered 
Nash, 


purity 
Grand Island 





PouLTRy — RABBITS 

PEDIGREED Poultry, 
stock, baby chicks. Cornish Games, 
Hamburgs, Minoreas, Orpingtons, 
breasted Bronze Turkeys, Ducks, 
fowls, Pheasants. E. H. Graves 
Mississippi. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Chicks—U.S. Fla. Ap- 
proved Pullorum Clean, bred for high egg 
production. $18.00 per 100 prepaid. Pullets, 
$29.50 per 100 prepaid. Write for folder. 
Tindall’s Farm, Mill Creek Road, St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. 

BRAY’S OINTMENT for all Rabbits wth Ear 
Canker. One size $1.00 postpaid. Buy 
now. Bray’s, Box 135, Middleton, Ohio. 


PU URE BRE D 
Broad- 


Greenville, 





mature | 
Silver | 


Geese, Pea- | 


it | 


PHEASANTS, Bantams, Water- 
varieties pigeons. John Hass, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 

YES! CAPONIZE Hens, roosters, any age. 
Tenderize, fatten, flavorize. Valuable infor- 
mation. Sine FG6, Quakertown, Pa. 

“BIG BARRON English White Leghorns”, 
Austra-Whites, Leg-Hamps.—Pedigree sired 
200-346 eggs. Non-sexed, $10.40; Pullets, 
$18.50; Assorted Broilers, $3.95; prepaid. 
2-3 weeks pullets, $25.95; 4-5 weeks old, | 
$32.95. Four weeks broilers. $20.00. Money 
back guarantee. Heiman’s Hatchery, Mont- 
rose 5, Missouri. 

SENSATIONAL VALUES! 10 extra chicks | 
with every 100 ordered for March & April. 
Pullorum Tested. Thousands weekly. Sexed 
chicks at all times. 100% live arrival guar- 
anteed. Write today for price list and full 
particulars on this liberal offer. Mt. Healthy 
Hatcheries, Dept. FG, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

MINORCAS:—AMERICA’S greatest produc- 
ers larger premium snowwhite eggs, deli- 
cious meat. Especially adaptable to the 
South. Free colored literature quotes intro- 
ductory prices—sturdy quick growing 
chicks. Started pullets. Charles Pape, Churu- 
busco, Indiana 

RHODES CHICKS 


PEAFOWL, 
fowl, thirty 





U.S. approved pullorum 
passed. Twenty breeds including Anconas, 
Dark Cornish. Booking ‘49 orders now. Free 
catalog. Rhodes Hatchery, Spencer, West 
Virginia. 

HELM’S PULLORUM Passed Chicks. Holder 
three world records. ROP Sired Matings. 
Sexed Chicks. Free Brooding Bulletins. 
Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 


Horses — LIVESTOCK 


PALOMINO SADDLE Horses. Hackney, 
Welch, Shetland ponies. How old are your 
__children? Howard Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 
HEIFERS. 3 Months Old. Guernsey-Jersey 
from top milkers. Ready for pasture, $35.00. 
_ Sunny Life Farm, Palatka, Florida 
CHOICE DAIRY Heifers $25.00. 
Dairy Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas 


Doss — Pets 








Shawnee 





;LISH Shepherd | puppies, 
anteed heelers, watch dogs. Russell 
Rockport, Indiana. 


guar- 
Wahl, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Sram Borsas 





AMESTEAM GENERATOR — fully 
matic —-Complete feed-water pump and 
condensate tank with accessories 10 H.P. 
through 300 H.P. Lenfestey Company, 
Tampa, Florida, Phone M 3771 


MACHINES — EQuIPMENT 


auto- 





ALU MINU ™ L ADDE RS—Buy 
Manufacturer and Save. For Industrial and 
Commercial Users. Fruit picking ladders 
made to specifications. Safety Grip Positive 
Locking Rung. Inquiries invited. Lifetime 
guarantee. Chart Aluminum Products Corp., 
Meriden, Conn. 

GROVE SPRAYERS. Like new but priced 
right. Hardie 60 gal. PTO pump, 800 gal. 
tank, 24x14 tractor tires. Deming 35 gal. 
PTO pump and 500 gal, tank. Tilden-Mc- 
Kinnon, Box 487, Winter Garden, Florida. 
Phone Winter Garden 142-Green. 

MORE bef ney Electric fencers 
volts. stock prods. Insect traps, 
electric heaters, etc., International 
Electric Co., 0. Box 1466, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

WEED MOWER: Cuts weeds, grass, brush, 
and six inch trees. Light weight, low price. 
. A. Orr Co., 10019 S. Western Avenue, 
Chicago 43, Illinois. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR Tractor parts, most 
all makes. Send for free 76-page 1949 Cata- 
logue. Acme Tractor Salvage Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


direct from 


to 20,000 


screens, 
P. 


Bunone Suprims 








24x24 WINDOWS $3.85; 6x6/8 2 
Doors, $7.20; 2/8x6/8 Sash Doors, 
Best Outside Paint $4.00 gallon. 
Lumber Yard, 4121 Nebraska 
Tampa 3, Florida. 


) 


2 Panel 
$9.50; 
Barnhart’s 

Avenue, 





BEEKEEPING 


HIVE BODIES, covers and bottom boards, | 
shipping cages and nuclei hives. All supplies | 
new and knocked down. Price list furnished | 
on request. A & B Supply Company, Coffee 
Springs, Alabama 


bee | 


| STRICKLAND FERTILIZER Company, 


| EARTHWORMS: 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete with 
chain, brass tag for Horns and Neck, Write 
for folder. Golden Arrow Farms, Dept. F, 
Huntington, Indiana, 








Sort SERVICE 





dis- 
tributor of peat, dairy manure, stable ma- 
nure, and dry chicken manure—pulverized 
and unpulverized. By truck or rail. Phone 
Y-1274, P. O. Box 1062, Tampa, Florida. 
DOMESTICATED hybrids 
for soil builders, fish bait or propagation. 
Ask for free literature. William Hatchery, 
1121 N. W. 5ist St., Miami 37, Florida. 
FOR SALE: Earthworms. Hand selected. 50c 
per hundred. Mrs. Nancy Edmondson, 2009 
Pine Street, P.O. Box 594, Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas. 





HOMEMAKERS 


SEWING BOOK NOW! Have fun! Save money! 
“Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags” is full of 
new ideas, new patterns, illustrations, com- 
plete directions on how to sew and save with 
cotton bags. Don't Wait! Order your copy 
today from National Cotton Council, Box 76, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

NYLONS, first “quality “full fashion, 8 p pair 
$3.00. Boy's Blazers, 12 pair first quality 
$2.00. Twelve pair work socks $1.50. Ten 
pair Boy’s Blazers, you mend them and free 
gift $1.00. Direct Sales, Star, N. C. 

LADIES ATTENTION—Get a Free “Kristi- 
Kurl” Home Permanent Wave Kit. Lovelier 
waves than a beauty parlor set. Enclose 4c 
stamp. Kristi Kurl, Box 400-G, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. 

WHITE PARACHUTE Nylon or Silk for 
blouse, underwear. Five parachute panels 
(10 sq. yards) $4.95. Whole parachutes 
(48 sq. yds.) $15.95. Clark’s, 1211 B. 
Street, San Mateo, California. 

MOTHER'S FAMILY Cook Book, 300° Recipes 
and 2 Patchy Potholders 50c. Alice’s Hobby 
Shop, 461—13th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


FREE—Just the Best Work. 
12-40c; 16-55¢. Jumbo—add 10c. 
Misizeipot Finishing, 2212 East 12th, Dav- 
enport 1, Iowa, 





NOTHING 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING — World’s largest 
school. Students sell real sales during term. 
America’s leading auctioneers, teach you. 
Term soon. Free catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Mason City, Iowa. 








REAL EsTATE 


SALE—FORTY Acres 
finest citrus lands, 
within half mile 





not planted, among 

adjoining my grove, 

National Police lands, two 
miles Melbourne, Florida, city of enchant- 
ment and love, adjoining Palm Gardens, 
finest artesian wells, twenty-thirty gallons 
water hour. Fishermen's heaven. Hundred 
seventy-five per acre. Dr. Zeno Spence, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

RETIRING CITRUS Grower in the heart of 
the famous Indian River section, offers for 
sale his entire citrus grove and home prop- 
erty, consisting of 50 acres of oranges and 
grapefruit, 15 years and older; 8-room, 2- 
story CBS modern house; other buildings in- 
cluding large barn with grove equipment 
including 2 tractors, 2 trucks, ete. Also sun- 
dry tools—the whole works for $95,000. For 
particulars contact owner. Alfred Warren, 
Route 1, Box 212, Vere Beach, Florida. 
phone 4662. 





OPpporRTUNITIES 


ZIRCONS: Loose, Ist quality, White. Special: 
8 Zirecons approximate total weight 3-kts. 
$6.40. We can supply Zircons in all sizes and 
mountings of all types. Send order or write 
for details today. B. Lowe, Holland Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

MAKE MONEY Addressing Envelopes. Our in- 
structions reveal How! Paul Glenway, 5713 
Euclid, Cleveland 8, io. 

BIG MAIL—Everlast Ball Pen 25c; 4 for Dol- 
lar; $3.00 dozen. J. . Capener, 849 Alma- 

den Avenue, San Jose 10, California. 








MIscELLANEOUS 


ASTRONOMICAL REFLECTING Telescopes. 
3%" diameter, 60 power, observatory clear- 
ness. Complete, ready to use, $25.00. In- 
formation: Skyscope Company, 475F Fifth 
Avenue, New York, bg 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Empty Victory? 
EBRUARY 28 is a day that never should be 
forgotten in Florida—especially by areas 

and populations engaged directly in the cit- 
rus industry! On this day, after a year of 
exhausting effort by leaders who have its 
interests most at heart, Florida Citrus Mutu- 
al finished signing three-fourths of the state’s 
citrus production, necessary to put into op- 
eration a super-cooperative. 

Mutual’s signing of 79 per cent of Flor- 
ida’s citrus production in an organization 
dedicated to marketing stabilizing is a tre- 
mendous victory. Whether or not this vic- 
tory is to be an empty one depends on what 
you have learned from the experience—if 
you are active in this industry. Certainly 
it is no time for self-satisfaction, even though 
divergent factors of the industry seemingly 
have “buried the hatchet,” and 
prices at the moment are accept- 


GNSRZ 





cember 1947) has interesting recent observa- 
tions to make on this subject. He is credited 
with stating that 40 to 50 per cent of a crop 
of oranges analyzing less than 8'2 solids 
could go out under Grade A standards since 
fruits over 9 solids mixed with others would 
bring up the tests and yet permit large vol- 
umes of unsatisfactory fruit to pass. Under 
grade AA no unsatisfactory fruit would be 
able to slip through. This is a major reason 
why the government is strong for grade AA, 
because it knows that Grade A tested fruits 
do not always satisfy the consumer public. 

Furthermore, Dr. Harding’s tests show 
that Hamlins do not give consumer taste 
satisfaction until December 1. Parson 
Browns do not attain this quality until No- 
vember 15. At what dates have you been 
shipping these varieties season after season? 

Of course the idea that 9,500,000 boxes of 


Sooner or later it is an almost absolute 
certainty either that those engaged in the 
citrus industry will themselves come to 
maintenance of quality equal to Grade AA, 
or that their marketing agencies—perhaps 
even Mutual—will demand legislation that 
will achieve the same results as Grade AA 
standards adoption: 

Valuable lessons for growers were con- 
tained in the experience of helping establish 
the vast Mutual cooperative. Keep them in 
mind, and don’t forget what made present 
advantages in the organization possible. It 
is the first time in the Florida citrus grower’s 
history that he has presented a united front 
in the face of a major development for the 
industry. Because of this unity he gained 
three great advantages: Control and direc- 
tion of Mutual was transferred into grower 
hands. It was made possible for non-member 
* growers to sell to Mutual-member 

packers if dealing is agreeable to 





gt generations in Florida, cit- @Our Great America i by 


both. Minimum “on-tree’’ price 
considerations were made a part 








rus growing, packing and ship- 
ping, processing or canning, and 
by product development have 
been treated as separate, distinct, 
realms subject only to dictates of 
rugged individualism. Are you 
convinced now that all are vital 
parts of one greater enterprise 
that can be strong and prosperous 
only if all its parts function 





OREGON LED THE NATION IN LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 1946 
wit 6 5328,3!7.000 BOARD FEET - 


WASHINGTON, CALIFORNIA ALABAMA, 
GEORGIA, NORTH CAROLINA MISSISSIPO: 





smoothly together? As a part of 
such a big business are you ready 





to make personal concessions or 
sacrifices if they are necessary for 
the health of the entire industry? 
Do all phases of the industry agree 
now that satisfaction of con- 
sumers is more important than 
maturity standards and shipping 
dates? Are all factors united in 
determination to give our cus- 
tomers Florida citrus as good as we 
have always told them it is—and 
at fair prices that will allow your 
product to compete with other 
fresh fruit products on open mar- 
kets? The success of Mutual or 





any other system depends on your 
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FOLLOWED IN THAT ORDER -- TOTAL U.S. LUMBER 
PRODUCTION , 34.936,.000,000 BOARD FET 
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of contracts with Mutual. 

Can growers ever forget that 
they have gained more and 
strengthened their position fur- 
ther through counseling together 
than they ever did while defend- 
ing their individual independence? 
Keep the organizations that have 
enabled you to clarify your posi- 
tion in the citrus industry. Con- 
tinue to support these organiza- 
tions with all your strength! 

The biessing of every thinking 
Floridian goes with Florida Citrus 
Mutual. His prayers are for its 
success. But the fact that there 
is a Citrus Mutual does not solve 
anything! How much real vic- 
tory there is in the achievement 
depends on how each component 
part of the industry interprets the 
word “Mutual” in its own indi 
vidual future operations 
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Better World 
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answer to these questions. There 
is no one foolish enough to believe 
that mere organization, no matter what it is 
called, can cure all the citrus industry’s ills. 

Impartial observers have stated that “some 
of Mutual’s prominent backers were opposed 
to the higher maturity standards” repre- 
sented by the “taste test” controversy. Until 
every person active in citrus production and 
distribution realizes that fruit satisfactory 
to censumers is the only permanent answer 
to the industry’s problems—and governs his 
activities accordingly—no organization can 
fulfill its purposes. Even higher standards 
than those proposed by the “taste test” ulti- 
mately will be required in gaining and hold- 
ing the necessary number of consumers for 
Florida citrus. 

Dr. Paul Harding, perhaps this state's 
leading authority on internal quality of cit- 
rus, (See page 16, Florida Grower for De- 


these varieties produced each season either 
should not be produced or diverted into some 
use other than demoralizing consumer accept- 
ance of Florida fruit season after season, is 
not a popular one with growers involved. But 
as long as you continue to put early market- 
ing ahead of consumer satisfaction, no type 
of organization will be able to cure your 
sick pocketbook. Whether or not you pro- 
duce these varieties it is your business to see 
that those who do are able to find a satisfac- 
tory method either of diverting their fruit 
from fresh-fruit channels or eliminating it 
from production with little or no financial 
loss. It will be easier for many to understand 
that they are their “brother's keeper” when 
they realize that unless his problems are 
solved their own production never will at- 
tain the value and stability desired. 


T" 

rural youth in the world in 
cludes 23,196 4-H Club boys and 
girls enrolled in 1,096 clubs scattered 
throughout sixty-two Florida counties. Their 
achievements, their leadership, and their 
patriotism is saluted in National 4-H Club 
week, which from March 5 tol3 pays tribute 
to 1,800,000 members of 80,000 clubs repre 
senting every section and type of farm pro- 
duction in the United States. 

Probably no other organization in the 
world is doing such an outstanding job of 
preparing young people to live a useful and 
satisfactory life. Through doing it them 
selves, these youngsters are dev eloping more 
intelligent production and Americanism 

We are proud to acknowledge their im 
pressive achievement. We encourage all 
young people to enroll, for the movement is 
America’s hope for “Better Living for a Bet 
ter World.” 
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FLORIDA GROW 


WITH 4-WHEEL-DRIVE TRACTION and low-speed range down to 2 mph, 
the Universal ‘Jeep’ operates plows, discs, power mowers and other 
implements. Fitted with the finger-control hydraulic lift shown above, 
the ‘Jeep’ can be used with standard 3-point-hitch lift implements. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE ‘JEEP’ to get you there, road or no road. 
Its high clearance, all-wheel drive and wide speed range make the 
Universal ‘Jeep’ as handy and dependable for transportation and 
hauling in the field and over boggy roads as on the pavement. 
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ITS 6 FORWARD SPEEDS and selective 2 and 4-wheel-drive make 
the ‘Jeep’ adaptable to low-speed towing in the field or to hauling 
trailers at highway speeds. With power take-off. the ‘Jeep’ operates 
almost any belt or shaft-driven equipment. 


HOW'S THIS FOR TRUCK PERFORMANCE? That's the 4-wheel-drive 
‘Jeep’ Truck clawing its way up a steep, sandy hill on a farm near 
Ottawa Lake, Mich. No ordinary truck can match it for hauling 
through mud, snow, sand and on the toughest grades. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO - MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Yes, St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags resist less damage from dampness—less hardening 
moisture so that you can spot them about too. These advantages — plus the fact that 
the grove with little fear of rain damaging they are tough, easy to handle, easy to open 
the fertilizer when protected by a laminated and empty clean — are enough to make the 
sheet! grove owner want his next fertilizer ship- 


Of course, moisture resistance also means ment in St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags. 


ST. REGIS 


Gtit Ka 
AtLwith © WOLD WALL 


PAPER BAGS 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


YL (Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Co.) 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVES: W.M. Palmer, Ocala, Phone 261; F. Page Bussells, Orlando, Phone 3-1915 





